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Oklahoma's Number One 
Attraction! A national 
leader in the racing 


FESTIVAL 

OF THE 
HORSE 


Friday, October 16 thru 
Sunday, October 25 


A world-class showP!3C6; 
Glass-enclosed, climate-controlled 
grandstand • 300 Sony' TVs 

• 2 Jumbo tron" screens 

• infield for families 
Iweekends/holidays] 

Equine art gallery 
* 4 restaurants & 

24 concessions. 


industry 


Two Thoroughbred Racing seasons 
plus summers starring the world's 
finest Quarter Horses • Glass Tunnel 
to view Post Parade • Paddock Gardens 
Arena * 2 Handicapping Information 
Centers with video replay libraries 
• Daily handicapping seminars 




Racing Wednesday-Sundry • First Race I p.m. 
Exit 144 at Ml. King Bivd. or Exit 135 at N.E. 50th 
For information; 405424 9000 or I -800-456-9000 
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Fall Meeting: Sept 18-Dec & 
Spring Meeting*; Jan29Stiy2 
'Subject to approval by 
Oklahoma Horse Racing Comission 
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In Search of Myths and Legends 






• 98 Affordable Rooms k Suites 

• Non-smoking k Handicap Rooms 

• Free Local Calls 

• Satellite TV 

• Coffee k Donuts 

• Room rates begin at $29.00 daily 

• Suites 532,00 daily or S140 weekly 

Take 1-35 - Exit 108B 
Turn right on 24th Avenue 

329-6990 

Fax - 405-360-4072 


OKLAHOMA CITY 



OCTOBER 
16TH, 17TH, 18TH 

FESTIVAL HOURS 

FRI; 10:30A.M. - 10:30P.M. 
SAT: 10:3OA,M. -10:30P.M. 
SUN: 11:OOA.M. - 7:OOP.M. 

SISFSJS. 

ST.GEORGE GREEK 
ORTHODOX CHURCH 
NW 145TH STREET 
& PENNSYLVANIA 
CALL 751-1885 
FOR MORE INFO. 
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S tories here at Oklahoma Today 
often start with one per- 
son fascinated by an idea, a 
person, ora thing. If that person 
can gather so many details, anecdotes, 
and facts about his fascination that he can 
make the rest of us begin to go "oooh" 
and “aaulC too, it's usually just a matter 
of time before the story finds its wav into 
an issue plan. 

Never has that been more true than 
with this issue. Contributing 
editor Michael Wallis has been 
a rare byline in the magazine the 
past two or three years, mainly 
because he has been busy on the 
lecture and media circuit pro- 
moting his two most recent 
b< inks, Route 66:1 hr. Mother Road 
and Pretty Hoy: 1 he life a ad Times 
of Chat /es . I / that “ k ioyd \ W hen the 
T ulsa writer is at home and 
reachable, he’s been hot on the 
trail of his latest project, a biog- 
raphy on C lliemkce Chief Wilma 
MankiUcr. To be honest, ir lias 
been darn hard to find a maga- 
zine story that w ill pull him away 
from the typewriter. 

But Joe Don Looney, Sooner 
football's all-time bad-boy, is 
nothing if not a fascinating per- 
sonality, And Michael Wallis 
rec( jgn i zee I that the first ti m e h e 
heard about the former All- 
American. In fact, W allis got so 
caught up with the man behind 
die myth that he not only went to the 
lonely spot where Looney crashed his 
motorcycle and died ( l i felt compelled," 
confides Wallis), he actually hud the story- 
all signed, sealed, and delivered before 
any of us even knew who the handsome 
halfback was. 

It wasn't hard to see where his enthu- 
siasm for the article came from. Two 
years later, I can still remember the first 
time I read the manuscript. It was five 
o'clock, and I had thirty minutes to pick 
up my children before the nuns started 


charging me by the minute. Thirty min- 
utes later, I was still in my chair reading. 
When I finished, I had that heart-tugging 
feeling you get w hen you’ve read a great 
story. J didn't even resent the surcharge 
at the daycare center, f t was money well 
spent. I hope you'll feel the same way; 
Wallis's profile of Oil's unrepentant 
rebel can be found on page 48, 

Two of our other regular contributors 
were on journeys of their own. While 


W allis was digging into the depths of a 
man's soul Stizectc Brewer of f 'ulsa was 
out sifting through dry facts for the hu- 
man stories lie hind ghost towns, and 
Maura McDermott ofCheeotah was 
traveling through time (figuratively) with 
history's passionate guardians- — recn- 
actors. 

In this issue, we also w elcome Maura 
Md Jemiottas a contributing editor. Wc 
know you'll enjoy hearing from her more 
regularly. 

— Jeanne M. Devlin 
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STANDING ROCK 

A PRIVATE MOUNTAIN COMMUNITY 


ver three miles of blue water 
lakefront and over seven miles of 
commanding mountainside and 
mesatop homesites with 200 to 
460ft. of frontage. Carefully thought 
through restrictions and roads dedicated to 
the Home Owners Association assure privacy. 
These hand-tailored, topographically-defined 
settings, each an 
ever changing, three- 
dimensional painting, 
elicit awed responses. 

Can you place your- 
self in this picture? 

Our newly opened 


Division III offers even more spectacular set- 
tings for these magnificent views of the 
mountain forest, cliffs, bluffs and enormous 
expanse of Lake Eufaula’s blue water! Visit us, 
and know that you will not be pressured to buy 
land. If there is to be any selling, you will sell 
yourself in your experiencing the splendor of 
Standing Rock. You owe it to yourself to visit 

this 20 year labor of 
love — and ten percent 
of self-referred sales will 
be paid into our Home 
Owners Association. 
Please contact us today 
for an appointment. 




We Offer the Horizon SM 

Eas Massey, Developer-Agent 


Standing Rock Development 


Eufaula, Oklahoma 74432-9442 


(918)689-7600 




Home Away From Home ™ 



Lexington Inn - located in the heart of Waco, ideal stopover 
when traveling through Texas- Within walking distance of Baylor 
University, Tbxas Ranger Hall of Fame, Brazos River Queen and 
Dr Pepper Museum. Friendly courteous staff. Complimentary 
continental breakfast. Children under 16 stay free. Spacious 
rooms featuring double- or king-sized beds. 

Other Lexington locations include; Amarillo, Austin,, Dallas, El Paso, Fori Worth (UFW-West), 
Houston, Irving 0>FW-EasL), Odessa, Oklahoma City, San Antonio am) Tulsa. 



Lexington* Inn 


115 Jack KulLgen * Waco, Texas 7(1700 . 817/754-1266 * Fax 817/755-8612 • 1-800-537-8488 


In The Heart Of Downtown Elk City 


judy v s JiomVtaa 

Interior design By Judy Eden 
Contemporary -Traditional-Native A meri can-Ranch 



¥ 

¥ 

¥ 


Antique & Decorative 
Furnishings 

Unique & Distinctive 
Accessories 

Designer Fabrics, 
Wallcoverings Treatments 
Carpet & Upholstry 



1 - 800 - 466-1126 

With Judy, The Decorating Possibilities Are Endless. 
Call 405-225-1 100 To Set Dp A Consultation Or Come 
By 1 10 N, Main In Elk City. Oklahoma. 
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Hoofing It For Homecoming 


Most Stillwater folks* uiul most 
Oklahoma State alumni, know the streets 
of this university as well as they know 
their own driveways. Yet every October 
some thirty thousand of them bundle the 
kiddies in coats, strap a 
leash on the dog, and 
put sole to campus 
street. 

The phenomenon 
known as the 1 iomc- 
coming Walka round, in 
part because ir happens 
on the eve of the OS l 
1 lumeeoming Football 
Game, but also because 
participants, literally, 
walk around the 
campus. The purpose 
of their stroll: taking in 
the dorms, chapels, and 
Greek houses decked 
in homecoming finery. 

The weeks prior to 
the Friday night ritual 
arc spent in what could only be called a 
decorating frenzy. Students dig holes for 
frame posts, plug chicken wire with crepe 


paper, and wire oversized Pistol Peres 
(OSr*s mascot) for sound and move- 
ment — it’s enough to make Walt Disney 
proud. 

Like everything else in college life, 
however, there's a 
deadline. In this case the 
hammers stop at dusk on 
October 23. The 
walkaround begins at 6:30 
p.m. sharp. 

If history is any 
indication, after a night of 
strolling Greek Row and 
consuming cider and 
baked goodies, twenty- 
five thousand hardy 
Cowboy fans will haul 
themselves out of bed on 
Saturday in time to find u 
good curb seat for the 
OS l Homecoming 
Parade, w Inch kicks off at 
9 aun. at 1 2th and Main 
and ends about 1 1 aun. at 
the threshold of Lewis Field. 

Oh yes, the football game against Iowa 
State starts at 2 p.m. — JMD 


When Kids Meet 
Cowboys 

It was a precipitous drop from I loivdv 
I )oody. who signed off singing "Re kind to 
animals, they clunk you're grand. Re kind 
to animals, they'll lick your hand." to the 
Garbage Pail Kids. 

"I Imvdy Doody and Western movies 
instilled very, very long-lasting v alues." 
says Dana Sullivant of the National 
Cowboy Hall of Fame. "Thar's something 
we would like to see happening today." 

Soon October 17 and 18, the I lull is 
hosting a children's cowboy festiv al to kick 
off the l Imvdy Pard tiers C Hub for would-be 
straight shooters. Small fry aged sis to 
twelv e can learn to swing a rope, handle a 
(cold) branding iron, and saddle and bridle 
a horse. Or they can ride in a horse-drawn 
wagon, pose w ith a real cowboy, watch a 
gn n fight and a medicine show, and feast 
on tra il- wort by grub, 

Pardners who pay fifteen dollars in dues 
w ill receive a membership lapel pin and 
other goodies, including a quarterly 
m a ga /.i n e / iozrdx / V// dim > /, filled w ith 
W estern stories, games, puzzles, and 
cowboy poetry. 

For more Information, call the l kill in 
Oklahoma ( liry at {403)478-2250. —BP 



OS f V / / ottm owing 
Wafkarmtud: a sign that fall 
has indeed arrived. 


A Centennial ~ • 
by Any Other 
Name... 

As the hundredth anniver- 
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sary of th e 1893 Cherokee L 

Run approaches, northwest 
Oklahoma is gearing up for a year-long 
party. From now until next September, 
from Knid to La verne, Cherokee Strip 
parades, festivals, t-sbins, and banners 
will pop up like cow boy hats at a rodeo. 

There's one small problem, points 
out Anita Judd-Jenkins, a reader from 
Wichita. Kansas, 

'They "re using the wrong name. 

The correct name for the area opened 
by run on September 19, 1893, is the 
Cherokee Outlet. The Cherokee Strip is 
a separate piece of land, two and forty-six 
hundredths of a mile wide and 276 miles 
long, now in Kansas. The Strip came into 
existence when the area laid out by a 
survey made in 1837, delineating the 
Cherokee Outlet (land given to the 


Cherokees as an "outlet" to the west), and 
a surv ey made in 1834, fixing die southern 
be ) rd e r of K a n sa s, ovc ri a p pc d , Roth 
Kansas and the Cherokee tribe claimed 
the land until 1866, w hen a treaty ceded 
the land to the U.S, The land was sold: 
the profits bought l \S. bonds for the 
Cherokees, and its residents became 
Kansans, 

The Outlet, a rectangular piece of land 
37 miles w ide by 226 miles long, belonged 
to the Cherokee tribe until 1890, “Yen 
early in the history of the area, people 
began referring to (the Outlet) as the 
Cherokee Srrip," says Kay Rond, curator 
of the Cherokee Strip Museum in Ferry. 

W hen the museum was organized, its 
founders used the popular name. 


Along with the Perry museum, oilier 
misnomers are the Cherokee Strip 
Museum in Alva and the Museum of the 
Cherokee Strip in Knid. The Top of 
Oklahoma 1 ILstorical Society's Cherokee 
Outlet Museum in Blackwell, however, is 
properly momkered. "Glad to hear it," 
says guide Craig Paxton (even Paxton 
slipped and called the Outlet the Strip, 
though he caught himself). 

The Cherokee Strip Museum in 
Arkansas City, Kansas, is actually on land 
that was once part of the Cherokee Strip. 
In 1893, Arkansas City was a registration 
point for the Run. so much of the 
museum's collection is about (what else:) 
the opening of the Cherokee Outlet. 

—BF 
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Letters 

SHARING THE WEALTH 

Although your Oklahoma Today lias 
been a beautiful magazine, the May- 
June issue of 1992 exceeds everything 
you have ever done. 1 need additional 
copies to send to some of my friends 
(some are formerly from Oklahoma). 
Thank you. 

C. George Younkin 
Arlington, Texas 

ABOUT THAT WAP... 

When vr commissioned a waterrofor map 
of Indian Country (May-Jam 1992), ottr 
intention w as to loghisto/ic Native . 1 meriran 
landmarks and sites on a maty sans highways, 
interstates , and county section mads — not to 
mention river dams. With no map like it to 
parrot , we found the going rough. 

( Ultimately, we reconciled ourselves to 
lettering a map we hope will serve as a starting 
point in a long overdue discussion — -just what 
and where and how many places tied to our 
Native , I meriran past do stiff exist here? 

. \ I ready, as the letters Mo® indicate . , we've 


heard from some of yon. And mud of that 
in pat was incorporated hr a poster version of 
the map t Trent h r printed by 0 KT. U > hope to 
hear from more of you.. .and someday to have 
information to do a truly comprehensive map 
of Oklahoma's Indian Country. 

THANKS, BUT,., 

1 1 pon studying the Map to Indian 
Country , I was startled by the omission 
of one of the oldest towns in Indian Ter- 
ritory— V ini ra. 

Vinita was established in 1871 — 121 
years ago. Several p re -state hood schools 
were begun in Vinita: the Worcester 
Academy, Sacred I lean Academy, and 
Willie 1 lalscll College, Vinita was home 
to Tom B tiffin ton, chief of the Chero- 
kees. 

Please put Vinita back on the map. 

Ly nnda Scoter 
Vinita 

...AND WHAT ABOUT 

The cultural blind spot about real 
Native Americans robs all of Oklahoma 
culture. 

1 did want to correct a couple of your 
entries in the magazine. Although there 


are over fifteen thousand archaeological 
sites recorded in the state of Oklahoma, 
the only site open to the public is the 
Spiro Mounds Archaeological Park. "The 
Spiro site was used between 600 to 1450 
A. I X Spiro park is located north and cast 
of the town of Spiro, not west as indicated 
on the map. 

Dennis Peterson 
Spiro 

Sites were placed in their approximate 
location , because the fluid nature of 
wate/ndors makes it difficult to squeeze long 
names and symbols into small areas. We 
apologize for any confusion this may have 
caused \ 

ANOTHER NOMINEE 

My tarher and mother were employed 
in Oklahoma by the Indian Sen ice as it 
w as known in the late teens and the early 
1920s. My father was engineer, carpen- 
ter, electrician, plumber, and, you might 
say, handyman. My mother was chief 
cook and bottle washer and seamstress — 
she made all the girls' dresses and under- 
garments, all the boys' shirts and trousers 
and underwear. 
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I didn't notice their latter school on the 
map. It no longer exists and was abol- 
ished in I 922. It w as called Cantonment 
and was located on the northwest part of 
what is now C lantern I >ake, I r was a school 
for the < dieye nnc-Ampaho tribes. 

The last time 1 was at the old school 
site there was only one building in ser- 
\ ice. It was the old office building with 
the school's doctor's office in the west 
end. Some years ago on a trip to Canton 
Lake, I visited the site, and that old of- 
fice building had been hit by lightning, 
gutted by fire, refurbished, and made a 
museum. 

just thought Td pass this on to you for 
whatever it is worth. Maybe someone 
might like the yarn. 

Hill Pappan 
Norman 

We liked they anh anti so we cheeked on the 
building* only to learn it now houses the 
Cheyenuiand Arapaho i lead Start Program, 
fdi 1 SS6-996S. \ 1 1th its native stone facade 
and windows of hand-blown glass, "ft's still 
very pntrv " says Ruth Dowd of the Canton 
Chamber of Commerce, 

The building is located two miles west of 


SJL 5/, then two miles north on a road 
marked " To Canton Lake . " 

TO BE PRECISE... 

[ was pleased to see the mention of 
my great-great grandfather Osage ( Ihief 
Nc-KahAVah-She-Tun-Kah in the June 
issue of Oklahoma I bday. 

However, he is not buried in 
Paw huska but in the cemetery at 
Fairfax, twenty -eight miles 
southw est of Paw huska in 
Osage County'. 

His grave is marked with 
a life-sized statue, a photo of 
w hich is enclosed. Anyone 
wishing to visit the grave 
should go to Fairfax, nor 
Pawhuska. 

f am glad to see 
Oklahoma Today publish- 
ing more articles and pho- 
tographs on subjects per- 
taining to Native Ameri- 
cans. Oklahoma, after 
all, means “land of 
the red man.” 

Gklney J . Bledsoe The Chief < a rest in 
.leaks eSifax. 



Ouehf Since we were giving genera! 
locations of sites , we used only a few 
prominent to wn names. In hindsight , knowing 
the grave was actually in Fairfax, we should 
have at least put it southwest of Pawhuska, 
not northeast , 

SIN OF OMISSION 

f extremely' enjoy the magazine each 
month, but am a little confused this 
month. In the extreme northeastern cor- 
ner of the state on the map. you show 
seven small tribes. You show the Peoria, 
Quapaw, Ottawa. Pastern Shawnee, 
Modoc, W yandotte, and the Seneca, but 
you do not show the Miami. 

1 know it is impossible to reprint the 
magazine, but 1 just wanted to let you 
know that you left out a Great Nation, 
the Miami. 

David L. Olds 
Second Chief 
Miami 

At the time that rivets ran free in this 
state , the Miami were part of the 
Quapaw Confederacy, The Miami tribe 
has been added to the poster version of 
the map . 




Indian Country 


II K I 


Take a year-long journey through Oklahoma’s wide-open 
grasslands and rugged baekeountry trails and discover the state’s 
abundance of hidden treasures. Oklahoma Today introduces its 1993 
Indian Country Calendar, featuring stunning work from some of 
our most accomplished photographers. Includes twelve historic 
photos and biographies of Oklahoma Native Americans. $8.95 


Please use order form and envelope inside (he hack cover. 
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Crowning Oklahoma 

To Dome or not to Dome f 


o 



The st ate wpi/of m/s hut it between 1914 and 1917 in a pasture east of downturn! Oklahoma 
( hty. 7 he const/ act dm n esc? first hut ft a rail/ vad spur to get /mint yah out to the site , 


the kind of people who finish w hat thcs 


“ »// may take a crazy idea to get oitr 
dome. We must listen to every tare. Kvetyone . 
One man 's mtzitms is another man 's cre- 
ativity and imagination , " 

— Governor Buffalo Joe Hayman, 
in the novel Crown Oklahoma , 
by Jim Lchrcr 

W ith her silver hair and 
pink cheeks, Carol 
Gwin looks like the 
last person in the room 
to stir up controversy. But stir she has, 
ever since an afternoon in 1987 w hen 
her m usings on the Russian churches 
she saw in Moscow and a stray thought 
about the term “golden oldies” com- 
bined with the force of inspiration. A 
phrase came to her: The golden 
domett. 

Her generation, she thought, should 
top off the seventy-year-old limestone 
state capitol in Oklahoma City w ith a 
dome. And, given the economic cli- 
mate of Oklahoma, it should he done 
without spending tax dollars. 

Covin put herself on the agenda of a 
meeting of the Capitol Preservation 
Commission, which oversees the 
capitol's welfare. As she outlined her 
dream, commission members were 
elated. 'They would he one of very few 
to greet the idea of a dome with unani- 
mous approval 

Gwin soon found that arguing about 
what's not on top of the capitol is a tra- 
dition chat goes back almost to state- 
hood. At bottom are two widely held 
perceptions, no less beloved because 
they are false: 

Myth Number One: Oklahoma's 
capitol is unique, because iris the only 
state capitol without a dome, 

W rong, says Gwin. Kleven other 


state capitals are domeless, including 
those in New Mexico. Louisiana, and 
Nebraska. W hat is true, she says, is that 
Oklahoma’s is the only capitol that was 
intended co have a dome and does not. 
W hen the capitol w as designed, its 

“We are the kind 
of people who finish what 
we start . ” 

— Carol Gwin 

blueprints included an alternate plan 
fora dome (labeled Alternate X in the 
architectural sped Heat ions). 

Plat- topped, the capitol connotes 
failure, Gwin says, 'it does not repre- 
sent the kind of people we are, W’e are 


start." f Jw in and other prn-domers Inn e 
handed together in an organization w ith 
a name that reflects their civic, as well 
as architectural, intentions. They call 
themselves the DOMKRS, for Dedi- 
cated Oklahomans Marshaling Kxcel- 
lenee and Rallying Spirit. 

Not everyone agrees that 
domelessness as bad. Instead of failure, 
countered Friday , an Oklahoma City 
weekly newspaper, the present capitol 
represents fiscal responsibility. 
"Oklahoma's Capitol is saying to the 
world, the dome had no utilitarian 
value, and we had other needs more 
pressing without taxing our people 
more,” K\en though the current plan 
doesn't call for tax dollars, there are 
better things $ 1 4 million could buy, the 


Tin original renderings of the capitol dome ace still on file at the State iiistorieal Soeiefy (in a vault}, its never been determined who tor what) 
the statue on top represents, hi 79/7, the dome would have cost $200 Ah hf today , the estimate is $ 7.5 million dollars. 
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1991 editorial read, “Good luck to the 
Domefs, hue we pass," 

Myth Number Two: 'The dome 
wasn’t built in 1917— the year rhe capi- 
tol w as officially turned over to the 
state — because the builders ran out of 
money. 

Also untrue. When Oklahoma legis- 
lators appropriated $1 .5 million for the 
capitol's construct ion, they clearly 
didn't expect the money to cover the 
cost of a dome. 1 1 owe vet, the Legisla- 
ture did pay for the construction of 
eight columns — two foot by four foot 
wide — heavy enough to support a 
dome. The eapitol commission 


be the desire of a future Legislature to 
add a dome, it may be done without 
disturbing any of the in ternal arrange- 
ments.” 

The major objection to building a 
dome has always been its cost relative 
to its usefulness. What pro-dome rs see 
as a sy rnboi ofgreamess, no-darners see 
as the ultimate frill. “In modern archi- 
tecture, the dome has no place. It 
would cost $250,000 to put one on this 
building, and it would forever be an 
expense without any use whatsoever," 
said Stephen Douglas, a member of the 
first Capitol Commission. (Douglas, 
however, voted for the columns 


Beginning in the 1920s, suggestions 
for additions that w ould top off the 
eapitol and be functional abounded. In 
1926, the board of affairs proposed that 
those columns could just as easily sup- 
port office space as a dome. A drawing 
of a eapitol w ith a seven-story tower on 
top appeared in the Daily Oklahoman* 
The office tower idea surfaced again in 
the 1950s, grown to fifteen stories, and 
in the early 1960s a state senator sug- 
gested that a revolving restaurant spin 
atop the eapitol. (More proof that truth 
is no stranger than fiction: among the 
eupitol-topping suggestions in Jim 
Le liter's spoof Crown Oklahoma are a 
casino, a neon sign flashing “Oklahoma 
is Number One,” arid a telescope. A re- 
volving restaurant was rhe fictional 
gt > v e r n n f s fa v o ri te , ) 

l 1 util recently, professional as well as 
public opinion has held out against the 
dome. In 1964, an informal poll of 
twenty architects turned in a vote of 
twenty to zero against the dome. 

That doesn’t surprise Stillwater ar- 
chitect David Kulrck, Most architects 

ht !9£6* the Daily ( Jklahoman ran this 
pie/ are to show how (he eapitol won lit look if 
the hoard of affairs got its way ami topped the 
hut fding with a seinastmy office tower instead 
of a donut 


eems to have considered rhe 
Ionic to be as much of a po- 
itieal football as later politic 
ians would. According rn 
915 minutes of the eommis- 
ion. the building that 
iumucl Layton designed was 
me that does not “ access i- 
ate a dome," but "should it 



that would support the 
dome.) “There was a time 
when the addition of a dome 
to a state eapitol or other pub- 
lic building was taken as ev i- 
de nee of sovereignty. But now 
it is not any more an evidence 
of sovereignty than a dress 
* suit is an indication of 
a gentleman," 
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trained from the 1930s to the 1900s 
didn't believe in principles of classical 
architecture* he says* Function was ev- 
erything. “if something was built for 
other than purely a functional reason* 

it was (thought to be) sort of hypoc- 

♦ » 

nsy. 

Since then* some architects have 
come to appreciate classicism again* 
praising its designs as humane and 
it n i f y 1 n g * A n d p ro porno n a My* 

Oklahoma's cap i to I needs a dome* says 
Kuliek, “One of the tenets of classical 
design is that every part relates to the 
w hole." The w ay mass is distributed on 
the present cap i to I, “it's meant to carry 
something big." 

Domes arc appearing again on draw - 
ing boards and in private projects, says 
K u lick* who has designed four domes* 
ranging from one fora house commis- 
sioned by insider trader Ivan Kocsky to 
a glass dome topping off Eskimo Joe's 
in Stillwater. And as classical architec- 
ture has made a comeback, so have the 
craftsmen capable of doing the kind of 
masonry work a capitol dome would 
require. Twenty years ago* they would 
have been nearly impossible to find. 


‘ 1 7 'here hast! 7 been 
a large-scale civic dome do ne 
in die country in sixty years. " 

— I >a v id Kuliek* a re h i tec r 


Putting a dome on the state capitol 
would have national significance* 
k u lick says* “ I here hasn't been a 
large-scale civic dome done in the 
country lor sixty years." 

It may be that the dome is an idea 
whose time has finally conic. The 
DOMKRS have an impressive list of 
backers, beginning with their honorary- 
chairman* former ITS* joint chief of 
staff Admiral William J. Crowe Jr. The 
state 1 listorical Society* a state chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects, 
and Cherokee Principal Chief Wilma 
Mankiller have all thrown their support 
in. The DOMKRS* however* are still 
far short of their $14 million dollar goal 
With approximately a quarter of a mil- 


lion dollars raised last summer, “It's 
only the very start of the beginning, 11 
says CJwin* 

They’ve- spent most of their time, 
Ciwiu says* putting together a plan. 
Their strategy: the dome will be fi- 
nanced with individual donations* 
mostly from flic sale of forty thousand 
tert-by-six-inch granite blocks. W ith 
each $250 donation* a block would be 
engraved with the donor's choice of 
name (no honorary nr courtesy titles) 
and then be laid into a “Plaza of the 
Oklahomans" at the capitol's entrance. 
A series of round benches on the plaza 
would bear the names of corporate do- 
nors (the names will he inscribed to 
resemble a decorative frieze more than 
a billboard* Gwin promises). And the 
names of schools — public or private — 
that sell as many t-shirts as they have 
students vmII appear on blocks that in- 
tersect the pink blocks* The name of 
everyone who makes a donation* how- 
ever small* will be listed in a computer 
the DOMKRS call the Locator, w hich 
will be installed in the capitol. 

Interestingly* the plan for financing 
the dome is similar in principle to one 
concocted by Charles N. I Tusker I L the 
state’s first governor and one of the 
architects of the transfer of the capital 
from G u th l ie. I laskell campaigned for 
Oklahoma City as the capital site with 
the slogan: “One-half million free capi- 
tol guaranteed." 

A 150-acrc plot was donated for the 
site of the capitol; the half million ( later 
adjusted upward to one million) w as to 
come from the sale of lots around the 
capitol site. The State Capital Build- 
ing company w as duly formed* and lots 
went up for sale. 

Three years later, the second gover- 
nor* Lee Crnee, hud to press die com- 
pany to make good on us promise of 
land for the capitol site. Instead of a 
million dollars, the sale of lots had only 
yielded $4*625.00. I lie two plans don't 
compare, says Gwin. “They were try- 
ing to make something. All we’re do- 
ing is completing the capitol. 

“People may think they don't want 
(the dome),” she continues* but “w hen 
it's completed they will lie so proud." 

— Barbara Palmer 



Getting 

There 


Oklahoma Cily 




An exhibit of photographs am/ 
dm firings of thirty-two state rapt to/s 
assembled by the American Institute of 
Architects will be on display at the 
southeast enframe of the state capitol 
from mif -October to Statehood hay. 
Not cm ht r to. \ modi I of tin 
Oklahoma capitol with a dome , made 
by architecture students at the 
l ukrrsitv of Oklahoma, is on 
permanent display in the capitol 
rotunda along with an exhibit on 
capitol architect Solomon Layton , 

Lours of the capitol at 1300 A 
Ltm oin are given sixrn days a week, 
from S a an, to 3 pan , Highlights of the 
half-hour tours include the Suprenn 
Court room with twenfy-two-rarat 
go/d insets on the ceding, bronze busts 
of the state 's twenty four got erno t s 
1 1 \ 'abets V bust hasu V been added yet}, 
and the famed historical murals . 

He fore you go. you might want to 
pick up a ropy of the book Ship of 
State on a Sea of Oil at the State 
Historical Society Museum gift shop 
t open from 9 a. nr to 3:30 pan. 
Monday to Friday; the book is St). 

The book, written by a former capitol 
tour guide, the bar tinny F. Wade, 
contains a history of the rap/ to/ s 
eoosfn/etion along with descriptions oj 
the rapitofs arch i fret net Best, though , 
is the i undocumented) gossip: stories 
about skylights when reporters hid to 
eavesdrop on senators and how state 
officials squeezed a six-story building 
emt of legislation for a threr-sto/y 
building. 

If you dim in the recently remodeled 
cafeteria tit s in the basement and 
doesn't revoke), yon may find yourself 
next to a representative or senator . tj 
the legislature is In session. The 
cafeteria . renamed the Red F.a/th Gate 
and decorated with posters from the 
Red Eat th Safk r A tm riran ft s/k af 
is open Monday to Friday from seven 
am. to J pan. ((, )ff -session. it Hoses an 
hour earlier J 

For information about the Plaza of 
the Oklahomans and plans for tht 
dome, rail the HOMERS at (d05) 
535- I 992 or iSOO) 234-6569. 
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Painting the 



In historic Hominy, one good mural deserves 
another.. .and another.. .and another. 




W hether he likes it or not, the first 
thing most people notice about 
Cha' Tullis is his hair, a striking, oddly 
fluorescent regal shade of gray thathe has 
let grow well past his shoulders. 


* ^ 



Looking vest on Main Street in Hominy. 







The mural on the north side of Claude's Grocery Store is a tribute to the significance of the color red to X arize American cultures . lull is mixes some 
of his colots at home and has them matched at the hardware store , others he chooses from house [taint sa nifties. 


Visitors to his jewelry store in down- 
town I lominy (pop. 3,400) make bets on 
whether the silver mane is a wig, 
bleached, or just a fluke of nature. (For 
the reeord, it's the genuine article.) 

In recent months, however, the hair as 
conversation piece has been eclipsed by 
a series of murals by Tullis so great in 
number that they have necessitated a 
new moniker for the town itself: the city 
of murals. 

When Tullis answered a small ad fora 
mural artist in the Hominy News-Progress 
in 1 990, he really didn't expect it to come 
to this. The ( Chamber of Commerce was 


simply looking for someone to paint the 
images of three local landmarks (a 1904 
rock schoolhousc, an Osage ceremonial 
roundhouse, and an M.K.T. depot) on 
the windows and transom of a downtown 
storefront for its observance of Home- 
coming '90, a statew ide push led by then 
Governor Henry Bellmon to draw former 
Oklahomans back to their home towns 
to rediscover their roots. The newspaper 
ad was more of an expression of the seri- 
ousness of the project, than an actual call 
for portfolios. No one expected anyone 
but Glia' Tullis to get the job. 1 le is, af- 
ter all, I lominy's artist laureate, if only 


because he is also Hominy's only profes- 
sional artist. 

Still, there w ere appearances to keep 
up. Hvcryone knew public art commis- 
sions involved negotiations. So negotiate 
they did. The Chamber made it know n 
it was willing to splurge for both black 
//////white oil paint. Tullis (although he 
had never done a mural before) made it 
clear he was underwhelmed by the size, 
the medium, and the color palette the 
Chamber had in mind. I le w ould accept 
the commission only on one condition: 
the Chamber would allow him to paint a 
second mural down the street his way — 


Hi 


Oklahoma Todav 



in color, with house paint, using a Native 
American rheme (he is part Blackfoot), 
and of a si/e large enough to cover a wall 
rwenn feet rail and forty feet wide. "1 
like to paint large, I like to paint bright/’ 
Tul I is says in way of explanation. He also 
likes a big audience. 

That the city fathers agreed to I ullis's 
terms is not surprising — you don't 
thumb your nose at a water hole in the 
desert just because you don’t like its 
shape. That they let him start on his big 
mural before he had commenced, much 
less completed, their smaller one says a 
lot about the inclusiveness of small town 


trust — it extends even to a talented 
home- town son with a reputation for be- 
ing something of a rebel. “1 was a very 
active kid in high school/' says Tul I is 
with a laugh, "and probably there was a 
little reluctance to let me paint murals on 
the sides of town buildings simply be- 
cause people knew me, and I had dated 
their daughters/’ 

The initial days of his painting did 
nothing to ease anyone’s fears. “At first/’ 
recalls' Till (is, “there was just a blue back- 
ground with this orange clot (on the sec- 
ond wall), and there were all these stories 
(around tow n) from people who thought 


Japan was taking over the state." 

For the next few weeks Chamber la- 
thers gave silent prayers of thanks that 
their last condition before okaying the 
second mural had been that it be painted 
on an abandoned building w ith no roof 
at the corner of Main and Wood. 

NIGHT WALKER 

I n some respects, given Hominy's his- 
tory, the only thing surprising about 
Tullis’s mammoth Native American art 
project is that it didn't happen sooner. 
Hominy has from its inception been 
aw ash with Native American culture anti 
the big dreams of men, both w hite and 
Indian, who could look at the area’s thin 
rocky soil and oceans of tall grass and see 
not an agricultural wasteland but poten- 
tial fields of deep oil reserves and acres 
of rich rangeland. 

When the Osage arrived in IS 11 in 
what is now Osage County, they had 
been relocated by the 1 ",S. government 
no less than three times. They had pur- 
chased their new home on the edge of 
the Cherokee Outlet with money from 
the sale of their previous reservation in 
Kansas, In the area now occupied by 
present-day Hominy, one faction of the 
Osage known as the l pi and People 
settled by the largest of the nearby 
creeks, w hich they dubbed Ho- Mo- 1 in 
honor of a favorite chief by the same 
name. Ho-Mo-l translates as “Walks in 
the Night.” Hominy is said to mean 
Night Walker 

During those early vears on the reser- 
vation, many died from a scarcity of food, 
medicine, and clothing. Bur by the earh 
1900s, the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas 
railroads had a route from Bartlesville to 
Oklahoma City that passed within shout- 
ing distance of Hominy, I he Osage were 
earning a comfortable living from the 
lease of grazing lands, and the rights to 
their oil-rich tribal lands were sriil com- 
monly held. They also employed a 
sizable portion of the white populace, 
w hich had grown from the original occu- 
pants of a nearby trading post. The rail- 
road s brt > ugh t d ri lling equ i p me n 1 1 < j wo rk 
the oil Fields and allow ed the export of 
local wares like never before, 

Eventually whites pressured the gov- 
ernment into forcing the Osage to sell the 
I lominv tow n site, and it passed into the 
hands of men like Prentiss Price, Fred 
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7 he thane of the mural at Main and Katy streets is the transfer of cu Itu/r from one generation to the next . I'u His used si \ paint colors on each head 
on the prayer fan and belt: he spent thirty-six hon/s on the beadwork alone . 


Drummond, and John L. Freeman. It 
was incorporated as a town shortly after 
statehood. By the mid- 1920s it had three 
hanks, five theaters, four schools, a tele- 
phone exchange, and a country club. In 
1 D07, its population was roughly 468. Bv 
1925 its citizens numbered five thou- 
sand, and the Osage had hanked more 
than $24 million in revenue from oil and 
gas leases. 

Twenty years later the Osage's oil and 
gas income was $500 million; it would 
take the Great Depression to push both 
town and tribe into a long symbiotic de- 
cline. 

HOMINY AS HOME 

W hen C Charles 1 )avid Tullis gradu- 
ated from Hominy High School 
in 1975 his home town w as by no means 
a ghost town, but it was not an economic 
hub of the state anymore, either. 
Mayberry R.F.D. in cowboy boots comes 
more to mind. By December of 1977, 
about the time Tullis returned home 
from junior college in Paris, Texas, w ith 
a degree in jewelry design and a new 
name. Cha* (pronounced like “hay"), the 


last freight train had pulled out of the lo- 
cal depot. A person could still buy a good 
chicken fried steak anti get a burr hair- 
cut in 1 lominy, but residents were driv- 
ing to Tulsa to make life's larger 
purchases. What transportation giveth, it 
also take th away. 

Tullis can understand a stranger's 
bemusement at a young man, a jew eler 
at that, deciding to make Hominy 
home. Thirteen years later he still can't 
explain why I lominy has a hold on him, 
but then he points out roughly half of 
his graduating class of eighty still lives 
in Hominy, too. Go figure. One of 
Tullis's theories: “It's just small-tow n 
life, dude," he says in a dialect more 
redolent of Southern California than 
southern Osage County. “It's just that 
closeness that the community has, 
where you know everybody, and every- 
one knows you, and you know who 
your kids' teachers are," and some of 
your kids' teachers are kids that you 
w ent to school with. 

When Tullis first returned to I lominy 
he had to drive to Pawhuska to ply his 
craft. After working a few years at 1 .eroy 


White's jewelry store in Pawhuska, 
Tullis bought his boss out and rode high 
off the county's mini-oil boom in the 
early 1980s; in 1982 he added a shop in 
I lominy, and when the Pawhuska loca- 
tion burned in 1983 on the heels of the 
oil bust he consolidated his jew elry busi- 
ness in I lominy. 

A MURAL MAJORITY 

I t took twenty gallons of Tru-Value 
1 semi-gloss house paint and one hun- 
dred and eighty' hours of painting to com- 
plete the mural that Tullis envisioned for 
his hometown. He finished it the day 
after he applied the last brushstroke to 
his other commission. Looking Into the 
hit fit re With the Past Close Behind . with its 
bold colors, graphic composition, and 
Native American subject matter, quickly 
outshone its smaller and more plain Jane 
counterpart at the end of the block. 

Soon businesspeople began dropping 
by to ask Tullis to do murals for them, 
and eventually he persuaded the city to 
give him five hundred dollars for each 
new mural he added to the local land- 
scape. “I guaranteed them they would 
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have tourist traffic if they would pay for 
the projects,” says Tull is. 

And so far he has been right. A self- 
taught artist who claims to pa tin either 
what he sees in dreams or until he likes 
what's on the wall, Tull is now has more 
than a dozen murals gracing various 
buildings in town— six are described in 
a b meh u re, A Self-C i aided 7 out of // i) rainy V 
Murals. Bus tours pass through the 
middle of downtown, too, and there are 
postcards of the murals that Tullis will 
autograph on request. Says Chamber 
p re s i d e n t a nd It >ca I i n s u ra nee age n r I c x 
Bayouth: “Y'know we have seen some 
results, as far as bus tours, etcetera. 
' I here’ ve been quite a few, and there will 
be more. If it weren't for the murals, they 
(tourists) wouldn't be here.” 

The numbers of tourists the murals 
have drawn to tow n moved Bayouth and 
other C 'ham her members to renovate the 
old M.K,' I . depot and relocate the cham- 
ber office and visitor center there. Some 
locals haw voiced fears that the murals 
might sap tourists from other sights in 
town or, worse yet. Tullis might get rich 
off the project, but such anxieties seem 
misplaced. Most visitors when asked will 
cell you that the murals brought them to 
Hominy, but the other attractions gave 
them a reason to linger. And good as 
things arc these days for Tullis, he fig- 
ures at an average of one hundred hours 
per mural, he grosses ah< nit fifty cents an 
hour. He makes enough between the 
murals and the store, he says, to keep his 
blue, smoke-belching l ; ord pickup run- 
ning and to support his family of five. As 
a result, his wife, Teona, and family 
friends hold twice-monthly rummage 
sales so he can do more murals. ('Tullis 
plans fifty murals in all, and when fin- 
ished he plans to start painting them all 
over again). 

As for whether his new-found fame 
might lure him away from Hominy, it 
isn't likeiv, Tullis says he once spent a 
week in Taos, New Mexico — a well- 
known meeeu for Native American art- 
ists— and was so taken with the place, 
“I phoned my wife and said, "pack our 
bags, we're going to Taos/ but when 1 
got back into tow n, nine people waved 
at me, and I couldn't turn my back on 
them. This is horned' KB 




Getting There 

it would Iw o I most impossible to miss 
Cha' "Tu/lis’s colorful mantis in Hominy 
altogether, hut some are harder to find than 
others Pu t up a map to the more than 
twelve murals at CJuT Tullis Designs, tO# 
W* Main; or at the Chamber of (low metre* 
300 IF. Main; or at area gas stations or 
con venience stores. M tip: to took at the 
mu mis along SJf 99. take Sheshe Street . 
w hich parallels the high w ay 0 

in his gallery, Tullis sells paintings and 
painted skulls* along w ith w earable art . 
Xext door* at White Jewelry. Tullis sells his 
own jexrehy and beadwork and sikerwork 
by regional artists. Tullis, w hose great- 
grandmother Dnieiliia i hi Hon was full - 
blood H lack foot* signs his weak SC El, for 
“Non -govern went enrolled Indian* " 

The three Hominy landmarks in the 
Tullis mu ra! at 122 IF. Main Street are all 
still standing The remodeled M.k l . train 
depot \ an the west cud of Main Street, 


A 1920s M a Hand gas station on Main is 
now' home to the Hominy Heritage 
Association , 


houses a visitor center w ith public 
restrooms and brochures about local 
attractions. The 1904 tvek school house, 
the first permanent public school building 
in Osage County, was built from native 
stone and funded by raffles , bake sales, 
and donations. Situated at the intersection 
of SJf 99 and 20, it's now headquarters 
for the Hominy school board, hi the 
southeastern part of town feast of S. H. 

99} is the Osage Indian village with its 
historic tribal roundhouse, w hich is being 
restored, and a newly constructed da net 
arbor, hi June, the Osage hold their 
religious Mnn-shka dame at the arbor. 

1 1 si tors are welcome, but locals stress the 
village is not a " tourist trap ■' and urge 
everyone to behave in a respectful manner : 
Pingo games ate Monday , Wednesday, 
Friday, and Sunday nights, and Sunday 
afternoons. (91#) ##5-2790. 

The Drummond home, a 1 irforiau -style 
beauty built in 1905 by Indian trader 
Fred Drummond, has been restored and 
repainted in its original exterior colors — 
alternating bands of light and dark green. 
Ow ned by the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, it's open Tuesday through 
Saturday ♦ Admission to the house at 505 
N. Price is fire. (9/#) 885 - 2374 . 

If you get hungty stop by M&J's 
grocery, sit down in an oldfashioned 
booth, and order what could be the best 
burger in tow n. Or try the Hominy ( aft , 
it! F . . I lain* famous for its stuffed bell 
peppers, dual's Hakery, 106 S, Wood* 
st ives most (Very kind of breakfast food 
save for pancakes. \ local favorite: the 
yeast doughnuts. The i 95 Os -era soda 
fountain at the Corner Drug Saar, h U 
F. Main * dispenses shakes, malts , and iee 
cream. Maybe the best bet. though , is to 
look for the Osage w omen who sell meat 
pies and fry bread on Main Street on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
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By Suzelle Brewer 
Photographs by Theresa Bragg 


S heila was sitting with an overnight bag 
on the steps of her downtow n Tulsa 
apartment looking very bored when I 
went to pick her up. “Do you know 
w here we are going?" she asked as she ne- 
gotiated her way into the passenger seat of 
my car. 

“Not exactly," I replied calmly. 

One eyebrow did a jackknife. 

“In fact, we need to stop and get a map." 

I blithely confided. 

A map? 

“Oh, and some gas, too," 

I reminded myself aloud. 

Oh and some gas, too? 

It was a rather unscien- 
tific a pproach, I agree. But 
considering that Marco 
Polo's map had sea mon- 
sters roaming the waters 
off Terra Incognita and he 
found China, how hard 
could finding a coupla' 
dried up old ghost towns 
be? Oklahoma is after all a relatively small 
state — negotiable, too, what with three ma- 
jor interstates and S.l I. 3 cutting it up into 
eight generous pie-shaped pieces; it wasn't 
like l w as asking her to drive off into the 
unknown of a state like, w ell, Texas. 


“Actually, I would like to start w ith Meers," 

I told her. Seasoned Traveler that I am. “I 
have an interview w ith the owner of the res- 
taurant in the morning." 

Well, okay. Kven ( lolumbus had a general 
sense of direction. 

W e left northeastern Oklahoma behind on 
that rainy Triday night heading south and 
west for the lunar landscape of I .aw ton. Our 
supplies were minimal: John Morris's land- 
mark lx >< >k The ( Most 7 owns off Oklahoma , a r< >ad 
map from 7-11, and our 
w its. W e were in search of 
the lost tow ns, villages, and 
hamlets that have come and 
gone in this fair state since 
the earls 1800s. This trip 
would be the first of three 
expeditions I would take 
dow n theCihost Road. I say 
“expedition" because what 
began as a lighthearted 
romp for burgers and folk- 
lore — albeit with a I lallovv- 
een theme — eventually took on a deeper 
historical and personal perspective than I ever 
could have env isioned. Indian Remov al, land 
runs, lotteries, statehood, the oil boom, the 
(ireat Depression, and simply the hapless 
migration of humans — forced and volun- 


Searching for ghost 
towns in Oklahoma can be 
like looking for a contact 
lens on while ceramic tile. 

Easy it ain’t 


September-! )etober 1W2 
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Wirt: 

Queen of the 
Ragtowns 

Wirt has the distinction of 
having been destroyed by fire 
not once but four or five times 
(nobody could keep count). 
Known for its double-fisted, 
shoot-’em-up atmosphere, it 
would seem that rebuilding 
Wirt was an act of futility. 
Nonetheless it was rebuilt each 
time. 

The oil hamlet was so law- 
less that paymasters drove 
miles out of their way to avoid 
crossing bridges where hi-jacks 
were commonplace. It was a 
town of gamblers, squatters, 
prostitutes, drunks, and out- 
laws where “hard and quick 
fists, tough and thick skulls, 
and the ready use of revolvers 
was the rule and not the excep- 
tion," writes John Morris. The 
most prosperous commercial 
endeavor in town: the under- 
taking parlor. ( l )ead folks liter- 
ally had to form a line on busy 
days.) 

Wirt never tried to hide its 
moral turpitude. At one time, a 
sign advertised, “Wild Women 
and Whiskey." 

Wirt was first called 
Ragtown. but Kenny Franks, 
director of education at the 
Oklahoma Heritage Associa- 
tion, says that was a misnomer. 
“All oil boom towns had little 
cities made of tents known as 
ragtowns. It just so happens the 
most famous of them all was 
Wirt." 
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W irt, a town where, in the wort/s of 
John Morris, "extreme lawlessness 
and moral turpitude flourished . " 


tary — gave rise (and fall) to 
thousands of towns that now 
exist only in the minds and 
hearts of those old enough to 
remember them in better 
times: Before the oil wells 
dried up. Before coal mining 
ceased to be a reason for a 
town's existence. Before the 
interstate div erted the steady 
flow of mankind by the 
merchant’s door. Before the 
mineral waters went bad. Be- 
fore the man who farms be- 
came dispensable in the eyes 
of l Jncle Sam. 

For reasons such as these 
the attraction ghost towns 
bold is not just for the aca- 
demic. Ghost towns connect 
us to the past — from w hat was 
to what is — like peepholes to 
a grand theater of life. “It may 
have some relation to family 
history, or for collecting relies 
of the past,” theorizes Steve 
Gragcrt, the Stillwater pub- 
lisher of Tnte West* a magazine 
that covers the history of the 
western frontier. “Some 
people just want to get a fla- 
vor of something that has dis- 
appeared. There is definitely 
on-going interest in ghost 
towns throughout the coun- 
try.” 

0NTHER0AD.AGA1N 

R ed-eyed and starving, but 
safely parked in front of 
the only building of any note 
to be found in Meers, we 
spied Joe Maranto the next 
morning at the Meers Store 
(twenty miles northwest of 
Lawton on S.l I. 115), which 
Maranto owns and operates. 
“This started as a doctor's of- 
fice, a pharmacy, and a news- 
paper, the Mount Sheridan 
Miner , all at the same time,” 
Maranto said, pointing to a 
small corner room that was 
part of the original building 
(therc've been nine additions 
to date). “1 )octor Starbuck — 
that was his name, I swear — 
sold local hootchic out of the 



back window for ‘medicinal 
purposes.' ” 

Meers, the town, was born 
out of men's lust for gold. 
Local Indian legends had al- 
ways included references to 
old Spanish gold 
mines and sightings 
of Mexican miners 
digging for silver in 
the nearby hills. So 
nobody was really 
surprised when after a 
few small strikes in 
the 1890s, newspa- 
pers began likening 
the area to Colorado’s 
rich Cripple Creek 
mines — a bit prema- 
turely. In 1902 when 
the federal government 
opened the Comanche- 
Kiowa-Apache lands to settle- 
ment, ev eryone not engaged 
in mining was ordered to 
move north across Medicine 
Creek. The town those 
evicted founded was Meers. 

Five hundred residents, 
three doctors, a school, and 


five businesses flourished 
here once. Bn 1905, how ever, 
the rush w as over, and the sea 
of tents w hich appeared over- 
night disappeared just as 
quickly. Meers Store, which 


doubles as a restaurant, is one 
of the last remnants of a time 
when local hunting parties 
sometimes included Quanah 
Parker and Teddy Roosevelt 
and ev en Roosevelt’s alleged 
mistress. 

Fell me about this myste- 
rious “mistress,” I said. 

“I wo 't tell you her 


In the hills of Adair County, 
there is a labyrinlh of backroads 
so intricate that if you know 
where lo qo. neither God 
nor the goveniment will had you. 


?? 
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highway bypass on best rand the ruin 


of Brinkman . on re a prosperous Greer 



name,” Maranto told me in 
hushed tones, “but the story 
goes that l eddv Roosevelt 
went on a wolf hunt with 
Ouanah Parker and he met 
this girl who went along to 
care for the horses. It was said 
that she was rougher than any 
man around — she lived in a 
dugout, you know . And when 
he w ent on his world tour, she 
went with him. ..she brought 
back Russian wolf hounds 
that had been given to her by 
the Czar of Russia that she 
raised and showed until the 
1 960s. M 

Sheila and I looked at each 
other, and then at our humble 
surroundings. Who would 
have thought such a place 
would harbor tales of presi- 
dents and gift-giv ing czars? As 
w e marveled at our good for- 
tune. a stream of longhorn 
“meets burgers" (hamburgers 
the size of dinner plates — big 
dinner plates) glided by on 
the arms of a w aitress signal- 
ing that morning w as fast be- 



coming afternoon. “Did you 
see those onion rings?" Sheila 
w hispered, when Joe excused 
himself to go talk to his wife. 

W e left Meers that day (af- 
ter devouring burgers, fried 
okra, and coconut cream pie) 
and circled east to ( ’ornish (a 
few miles south of Ringling 
on S.l I. 89.). hounded in the 
1880s, Cornish was once an 
important tow n in the 
Chickasaw Nation, in 
part because it was 
the last notable stop 
between rail centers 
at Ardmore and Fort 
Sill. In 1913, the Santa 
h e Railroad extended 
its tracks westward 
from Ardmore to 
Ringling, a new town 
a mile farther north. 

Though it was within 
walking distance, it 
was too far away to 
keep Cornish alive. 

Morris’s book indi- 
cated that the town 
was limited to a few 


old homes and the main 
building from an old 
children’s orphanage. Since 
his book was seventeen years 
old, however, a greater than 
average chance existed that 
most of the structures he 
mentioned were now gone. 
Still. I'd been touched by the 
story of M.K. (Mose) 1 1 arris, 
a man of average means, who 


Ba/I is. in Lincoln County . 


in 1907 had begun using his 
own money to build a home 
for the orphans and neglected 
children of( lornish. ( Eventu- 
ally contributions for the 
project came in from all parts 
of Oklahoma, others states, 
and even the 1910 Oklahoma 
Legislature.) Mose and his 
wife operated the Orphans 
I lome for some forty years, 
taking in more than fifteen 
hundred children. 

“ There it is," I said point- 
ing to a large, w hite building 
on the right-hand side of the 
road. It was our first true find 
of the day. 

“Are you sure?” Sheila 
asked. The rambling struc- 
ture had undergone some 
changes, no doubt. And I w as 
taken aback to find cars 
parked out front. 

A knock at the front door, a 
few minutes with the new 
owner, Suzanne Pogue, and it 
all became clear. Cornish 
might be a ghost town, but 
the ten-thousand-square-foot 
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Beer City: 

' 1 'lie Party In No 
Man’s Land 

Beer City was an unusual 
town if for no other reason than 
it was said to have been com- 
posed exclusively of disrepu- 
table houses. It never had a 
post office, church, or school, 
nor did it have cattle pens or 
gathering pens for livestock. 
The town site was never plat- 
ted. and its entire main street 
was lined by red lights, saloons, 
and dance halls. (C iuess where 
its name came from. ) 

Local merchants, who 
staged free wrestling and box- 
ing matches, horse racing, and 
Wild West shows to attract pa- 
trons, were known to run 
newspaper ads in other towns 
asking people to relocate Co 
White City, “the only town of 
its kind in the civilized world 
where they is absolutely no 
law,” 

A sample of the local charac- 
ter Pussy Cat Nell, the madam 
in charge of the house above 
the Yellow Snake Saloon, once 
put a load of buckshot into the 
body of the town marshal, who 
was in turn an active rustler in 
his own right. 

When Oklahoma Territory 
obtained the Public Land Strip 
in 1 890 were the tow n was situ- 
ated, law enforcement arrived 
and for Beer City, the party 
was over. The city had been 
around for all of two years. 



Madam Pussy Cat Nell and 
friends in front of the White 
Elephant Saloon in /OT. 



in the 1 9 Ah, Pershing in 
Osage County av/jr the site 
of an oil refinery that 
prod need ten thousand 
barrels of oil 


the cast central part of the 
state near Muskogee. Over 
half of these black towns, like 
l )ouglas( ary near I either, are 
now footnotes in history , lost 
to statehood, integration, and 
the decline of the cotton in- 
dustry. 

The re a re a h u n d red vv a vs 
a town fails, but Gragcrc be- 
lieves it eventually comes 
down to survival of the fittest. 
"Towns surv iv ed or died be- 
cause of their natural ev olu- 
tion,” he cold me, “like plants 
or animals.” Most fell victim 
to a lack of transportation, 
new liquor laws, lost 
county seat bids, the oil busts, 
or the Dust Bowl, Or a com- 
bination of the above, 

Ingersoll, the final destina- 
tion on the first log of our trip, 
is one such example. A rowdy 
German community founded 
near the Kansas border after 
the opening of the Cherokee 
Outlet, Ingersoll emerged in 
1901 with the Choctaw rail- 
road, Soon came pool 
halls and sa- 


loons, which outnumbered 
the churches two to one. The 
tow n w as known as a “sinful” 
place, in part because it was 
thought to have been named 
after Robert Ingersoll, a fa- 
mous agnostic. It was, how- 
ever, named (like a great 
many towns in ( )klahomukaf- 
te r a ra i 1 rt )a d off! e i a I , In this 
ease, C, K . 1 ngersoM of the 
Philadelphia Railroad, 

At statehood, all saloons 
were closed, but it was losing 
the county scat bid to Chero- 
kee that dealt Ingersoll its fi- 
nal blow. A town that began 
full of hope, limped to a slow 
death during the Dust Bowl; 
its current population, a mere 
17, 

We arrived in Ingersoll late 
that afternoon heading west 
on U.S. Highway 64, dodging 
violent storms which were rip- 
ping through the state from 
northwest to southeast like a 
knife. Sheila and I got out of 
the car and wandered across 
the highway to an old de- 
serred diner that 
ked to be 


orphanage (or at least one 
wing of it) was still someone's 
home— its earlier reincarna- 
tion still very much a part of 
irs personality and the lives of 
the Pogue family. Mrs, Pogue 
told me later that some of the 
children w ho lived at the or- 
phanage still come back for 
visits, "They have real fond 
memories of the place," she 
said. “They’ve said Mr, 1 kar- 
ris was a kind old man," 

On the way back to the ear, 
we rounded a corner and 
came upon die orphanage's 
old basketball hoop. “You can 
almost see the kids running 
around,” Sheila said. I 'd been 
thinking the same thing. 


KINDRED SPIRITS 


A s the old saying goes, “birds 
of a feather flock to- 
gether," and it held true in the 
case of Oklahoma. When 
people arrived here — no mat- 
ter if they were Native Ameri- 
can, European, or Americans 
of African descent — they usu- 
ally came with tribal mem- 
bers, family, friends, partners- 
in-crime, or other like- 
minded individuals looking 
tor a new life. According to 
George Carney, professor of 
get igra p h y a t ( ) k la ho in a S ta te 
in Stillwater, people came to 
this area in search of what he 
calls “utopian escapism." 

“Whether it was political, 
religious, racial, or economic " 
he said, “people came west 
looking for a new life away 
from whatever restraints they 
may have had in the larger 
society,” Black freed men 
(former slaves of Indians) 
and southern slaves who 
came later in the nine- 
teenth century alone 
created some twenty- 
eight towns, mostly in 
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straight out of the burger 
stand scene in 7 he Grapes of 
Wrath. You could almost hear 
the sound of Iran d- parted 
beef patties slapping onto the 

grill- 

1 jQofcingeast, we spied two 
old grain elevators standing 
like sphinxes on either side of 
the road, rising tall and silent 
out of the wide open land- 
scape from shadows cast by 
moonlight, "You want to go 
look inside them?” Sheila 
asked, hopeful “Nah,” I re- 
plied, with a little shiver 


F i >r a i I th e st icc ess of o u r trip, 
it had not been easy going. 
Searching for ghost towns in 
( )klalioma can be like looking 
for a contact lens on white 
ceramic tile, Easy it ain't. A 
wrong turn* a don ned high- 
way sign* or confusion over 
how many section roads 
you've past* can turn a 
straightforward route on a 
map into a traveler's night- 
mare. Early on* Sheila and 1 
learned to follow directions 
precisely. We also realized 
you can't have too much in- 
formation on an adventure 
like this, 

I was glad I had figured out 
most of this by the following 
weekend, since my husband, 
Eric, was along for the ride, (I 
had lured him with tales of 
places like Bcthsheha* an all 
woman settlement between 
Bn id and Perry founded by a 
Kansas woman after she 
learned her traveling sales- 
man husband had a wife and 
children in another state. The 
thirty-three residents banned 
all things masculine — from 
razors to roosters,) 

That Sa t u rd av, E ri c a nd l 
opted for Slick* named for 
Tom Slick, perhaps the great- 
est independent oil man of 
this century. Opened after 
“Mad Tom's" discovery of 
the (lushing Oil Field on 



Earl shorn went from boom to bust not mm\ hut /wire. P ay/ it was a whiskey town f 'hat withered 
at statehood: after oil mis diseoirred in 1 926, it mm a boom town that grew so fast townsfolk 
sometimes waited for their mad in id orb -long tines. 


\ larch 1 5, 1 920* it grew to five 
thousand people in less than 
three months. Eight months 
later it had more than one 
hundred businesses. At one 
point, an old-timer by the 
name of Jim Parks told me* 
“Slick was bigger than 
Tulsa / 1 

Unfortunately, the oil 
boom, the town, and Slick's 
own health all derailed shortly 
a f i te r the Roa r i ng T we n t i e s. 
Even so the day Thomas B. 
Slick was buried in August of 
1930, oil derricks throughout 
Oklahoma City stood silent 
for an hour. 

The only build ingwe could 
find to attest to the existence 
of Slick, (which was ten miles 
southwest of Bristow on 
S i 1.16) was an old railroad 
depot, now the h irst Baptist 
Church. On the backside of 
the building above the old 
platform the name “Slick" is 
still freshly painted — as 
though the ( )kiahoma-South- 
wc stern R a i I wa y * w h t j sc 
tracks are long gone, might 


pull up to the station any 
minute, 

WHERE THE STREETS 
HAVE NO NAME 

T he last leg of iny (very) long 
journey began a week 
later, when Earl New some ac- 
companied me to Ingalls. A 
haven in the early 1890s for 
the Doolin gang, Ingalls was 
said to have three types of 
residents: those friendly to 
the outlaws, those afraid of 
the outlaws* and those who 
found it best to play dumb 
about the outlaws' activities 
or whereabouts. 

But even those coping 
mechanisms weren’t fool- 
proof. Ingalls was the site of 
the most famous shootout in 
Oklahoma history. "The 
Battle of Ingalls" pitted the 
Bill Doolin gang, which in- 
cluded what was left of the 
Dalton gang, against federal 
officers on the morning of 
September I* 1893, The 


shooting broke out sometime 
between nine and eleven. 
Doolin escaped* but three 
federal marshals and two by- 
standers died in the line of 
fire. Three years later Doolin 
was ambushed and killed 
while sneaking into Ingalls to 
get his wife and son. 

(Jung member l^ee Dunn 
betrayed Doolin. “(The mar- 
shals) told Bee Dunn if he'd 
help them get I )oolin* they’d 
go easy on him*" said 
Newsome, a Stillwater author 
who has w ritten extensively 
about the shootout. "So he 
sold our Doolin, ratted on him 
tor a little $36 reward." Dunn 
got his that same year in a 
shootout with a l .S. Marshal 
in Pawnee; the outlaw's grave 
w as desecrated w ith hog en- 
trails by locals w ho resented 
the traitor's presence in their 
cemetery'. 

The town, founded in 
1889, began its decline after 
losing rhe county seat to 
Stillwater. “As soon as they 
saw that Ingalls wouldn't he 
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Cromwell: 

A Decadent 
Decade 


In a decade known fur de- 
bauchery no place was any 
wilder than Cromwell. I hiring 
its boom days the town was 
known “us the wickedest city 
in the world*" writes John 
Morris. 

At leasts its fame was short- 
lived, In September of 1923* 
there wasn't a soul in the dis- 
trier. One month later oil was 
discovered on a nearby farm 
(“oil rigs sprung up like sun- 
flowers T* and within months 
Cromwell was a city with ten 
thousand people. 

Since there had been no 
town to begin with, the only 
law in Cromwell was the 
county sheriff anil he was on 
the take. ( lull it a coincidence, 
but Cromwell was also said ro 
have the largest brothel be- 
tween Cripple Creek, Colo- 
rado* and Kansas City, 
Missouri. “There were a lot of 
problems u irh drugs and alco- 
hol back in the oil days” con- 
firms Kenny l ; ranks. “And 
cocaine was just as bad then as 
it is now,” 

Within three years l I.S, mar- 
shal Biinilghman was brought 
in to clean the town up, 1 le was 
shot and killed in the process, 
but his death caused a good 
many gamblers and prostitutes 
ro flee in fear. By 1930 there 
were 249 left in town. 



I -S'. Marshal! Hitt 1 Ugh man 
reluctantly went out o f retirement to 
tty ami dean up Cromwell. Hr was 
murdered on its streets . 



A fter a gold rush in the Wirhikt Mountains in the f tSWs failed to pan on/, A /errs, the mining town, 
disappeared. Meets More, the landmark, entries on. saving Up Longhorn hut gets and rust/e kttsrh. 


the center of Puyne ( kmnty ,” 
Newsome observed* "they 
left.'” 

As we left, New sonic 
pointed out a marker on a dirt 
path; the remains of what was 
Ash Street, where much of 
the gun battle took place. 
Then he gestured at a map of 
old Ingalls show ing the town 
as it was then and where the 
shootings took place. Some- 
one had been using the map 
for target practice. 

MY PAST REVEALED 

S ometime during die weeks 
spent studying Morris's 
book. I came across a town 
called Mayes, It was located 
in Adair County near my 
hometown of Sri I well, though 
1 had never heard of it. What 
caught my eye, however, was 
the fact that it was the site of 
the courthouse of the Flint 
District, ( Iherokee Nation, of 
which I am a member. St) l 
called the local expert. 

“I ley. Mom,” it was Sun- 
day morning on the last day of 
the trip. 


“1 ley, durlin',” she said, 
“You finished with that article 
vet?” K very body's an editor. 

“No,” I replied, “Listen, 
there's a tow n called Mayes 
that is supposed to be near 
Stilwell, do you know any- 
thing about it?” 

“No,” She thought for a 
moment. “lint if you want to 
come down. Til go with you to 
look for it,” 

“Well,” I squirmed, “I'm 
not sure. Why don't 1 call sou 
later. I don't know what the 
w eathers going to be like and 
I have to go to Grove first,” 

You can't go home again, 
said Thomas W olfe, And nei- 
ther could I, “Okay, honey,” 
she said, letting me off the 
hook. “But if you want to. Til 
be here.” 

And indeed there she w as. 
standing in her dm e w as 
when I got to her house that 
day. I had called her from a 
pay phone after 1 had left 
Grove. I w as going to weasel 
out and go back to Tulsa — 
until she answ ered the phone 
that is. Mothers. 

So here w e were together 


heading south on 59, Actually 
we w ere heading south again. 
We w ere lost and so had back- 
tracked to the Cherry Tree 
Grocery for gas and direc- 
tions. "I 'm looking for an old 
building around here,” I said 
to the young Indian man be- 
hind the counter. “It's an old 
courthouse. Do you know 
what I’m calking about?” 

“Does it have a fence 
around it?” he asked. Me 
could have easily said bio,' 
and we both knew it. 

“I don't know," I replied, 
looking him straight in the 
eye. “It looks like an old 
cabin,” 

“Yeah,” be nodded having 
decided to help me, “I know 
w here it is." 

In the hills of Adair ( lounty. 
the labyrinth of back roads is 
st) intricate that if you know 
w here to go, neither God nor 
the government will find you. 
Mayes is one such place. And 
though 1 know my way 
around, without the clerk's 
crude sketch we would never 
have found it. 

ironically, however, the 
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approach had a vague sense of 
familiarity, like I had been 
there before, though I 
couldn't remember when or 
why. Just as I began to suspect 
wc were lost again, a rooftop 
came into view over a road- 
side thicket of trees and 
brush. 

There it stood, circled by a 
chain-link fence. Built in 
1841, the courthouse served 
Mint District, the smallest of 
the seven districts which 
made up the C .herokec Na- 
tion: this courthouse was a dis- 
tribution point for payments 
to tribal members after the 
sale of the Cherokee Outlet. 
Mayes had come along in 
1888, and it was a political and 
agricultural center until the 
railroad went through Stilwell 
instead. 

My mother followed me as 
I started toward the building 
with my camera. I- hiding a 
wooden shutter which had 
been broken open by vandals. 


1 peeked inside, trying not to 
disturb a swarm of black and 
red wasps. It had a definite 
aura about it, at once menac- 
ing and attractive. Mom the 
porch I could see a creek 
through the trees. 

“That used to be the old 
lungin' tree," mom said qui- 
etly. 

I stopped in mid-stride and 
turned toward her. “W lut'd 
you say?” 

“'That's where they used to 
hang people," she said, point- 
ing to an old stump in the 
middle of a patch of weeds so 
tall you wouldn’t dare put 
your foot in them w ithout a 
weapon or cowboy boots. 
“When we were little, this 
was a bean patch, and we'd 
come and pick in the sum- 
mers. And they told me it was 
an old lungin' tree, and I be- 
lieved it because you could 
still see the rope and hair on 
the limb w here the rope was 
wrapped.” 


“Are you serious?” 1 asked 
her, trying to imagine the 
place as it might have been in 
the late 1930s. 

"You don’t forget things 
like that," she said. “I can see 
it like it was yesterday." 

As we walked along the 
creek, an opening appeared in 
the trees that led to the edge 
of the water. Suddenly, I 
knew w here I was. Twenty 
years earlier my dad and I had 
fished for perch in this same 
creek. This was w here I had 
taught my younger brother to 
swim and where I played wa- 
ter tag with my cousins. It w as 
never called Mayes or Mint. It 
was just a sw imming hole to 
an eight-year-old, barefoot 
me. And back then, the court- 
house w as nothing more than 
an old chimney surrounded 
by a pile of rocks and waist- 
high weeds. ( The Adair 
County I listorical Society re- 
built it in the 1970s.) That's 
why I didn't recognize the 
place. 

In that moment, the past 
condensed into one bright, 
shining marble of time in 
which I saw vivid images of 
children and beans and tree 
limbs and hair. There w as my 
dad w ith his cane pole be- 
tween his knees, trying to 
teach me to bait a hook. 
There w as his father and his 
father before him and even 
my great-great-grandfather — 
Cherokees who had roamed 
Mint I )istrict since the Indian 
Removal. I heir w hereabouts 
I had stumbled upon in the 
I )aw es ( Commission testimo- 
n ies weeks ea rlier w hile d< >i ng 
research for this story. The 
great irony was that after two 
thousand miles of searching 
for other people's pasts, I had 
come home without even 
knowing it. ipji 

Suzette R/rwcr is a / u Isa - 
based free-lance writer. 

Theresa lira gg is a photogra- 
pher living in Nonna n. 



I to hi Springs, vest of Konawa, should have been called “ Violent 
Springs . " The town htgan in the /890s just across the //order of legally dry 
Oklahoma Territory. If had eight saloons and no churches; part of the 
cemetery was reserved for those who met an untimely ( and unnatural} end. 



The hi hie for Oklahoma ghost 
town hunters is Ghost 'Tow ns 
of Oklahoma, written by 
historian John IT. Morris and 
published by the l niversify of 
Oklahoma Tress. S outran, in 
1978. 

Morris's definition of a ghost 
town was one that either no 
longer existed or had decreased in 
population by eighty percent, hr 
his book. Morris listed MO of 
Oklahoma’s two thousand ghost 
towns, with exact locations, short 
histories, some street maps, and 
“ before " and "after" photo- 
graphs. 

Some of the same towns can 
be found in Oklahoma Ghost 
Tow ns, Mining Camps and 
Boom Tow ns. a map showing 
the locations of 25/ sites, lire 
map. published by the Oklahoma 
Heritage Association, can In- 
ordered from the ( Oklahoma 
Heritage ( 'enter. 20 1 All Nth. 

( ) Hainan a ( ity. ( )K 75 h \ ?. / In 
54.88 price includes shipping 
and handling. 

f rom time to time. True 
W est and ( )ld W est, two 
western history magazines based 
in Stillwater, publish stories 
about ghost towns. Stories on 
Oklahoma ghost towns, though, 
are pretty sparse, says editor 
John Joerschke. 1 1 l ire for flit 
magazine at T.O. llo.x 2107. 
Stillwater. 74076. (405} 745- 
5570. 

When he died. John . Morris left 
his collection of papers and 
photographs, which includes the 
notes and manuscripts of his 
ghost town book, to the 1 1 estern 
History Collections at the 
l ’niversity of Oklahoma. Morris 
researched the book at the WHC 
library, notably from the f ield 
research done by Works Progress 
Administration writers. The 
U7M interview's and papers are 
indexed alphabetically by town. 
The Western History Collection 
library and photo archives at 
Mon nett 1 1 all on the Ol 
campus, are open from eight a.m. 
to five pan. Monday to Triday. 
(405) 525-57/7. 
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Getting Into Autumn 

Colorful ways to savor the season 



Fort Gibson still life. 


W hen the trees are turning 
pumpkin-colored and rust, 
and die sky is the shade of 
blue diar seems reserved for October, 
the tug is irresistible. Nothing will do 
but to jump in the ear, head for a tw o- 
lane road and drink in the colors of 
autumn. 

We're all for that. We do it 
ourselves, Rut. with autumn weather 
being what it is in Oklahoma UtN like 
summer would be if it w as air- 
conditioned), it seems a shame to stay 
in your car. We've rounded up a few 
suggestions — some leisurely, some 
not — to get you from behind the 
windshield and into the landscape. 


Come early: pienie tables ansi eampsifes are at a premium during the fust three 
weekends in Omherat Red Rod Canyon State Pad near If inton. 
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RICHARD DAY 



MAPLE WALK 

The stars of die hike into Hollis 
Canyon at the Wichita Mountains 
W ildlife Refuge are the sugar maples 
( mer saaiuu am ) , a 1 so I oca 1 1 y known as 
Caddo maples. In western Oklahoma, 
the maples grow only in the canyons 
of Red Rock State Park and in the 
Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge 
near Lawton. The trees aren’t as tall 
as the ones in New Kngland (if they 
were they could he tapped for maple 
syrup) bur their change from green to 
yellow nr orange-red is just as showy. 


The nature trail is short at Red Rock 
Canyon, because the canyon itself is 
barely more than a stone \ throw from 
wall to walk The park road, though, is 
a mile long; at the north end a spot has 
been set aside as a sugar maple 
preserve. The three-hour guided hikes 
at the wildlife refuge cover a little over 
a mile and a half of terrain (there's lots 
of interpretation along the w ay ). The 
hikes are set for October 17, 18, 74, 
and 25, on Saturday mornings at nine 
and on Sunday afternoons at one. 

1 likers need to make reservations on 
the Tuesday before the weekend. Cull 
(405)429-3222, 

Do-it-yourselfers might want to pick 
up a copy of Forest Trees of Oklahoma* 
published by the Oklahoma forestry 
Div ision of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The book lists 156 species of trees 
found in Oklahoma, with information 
about each and illustrations. To ger a 
copy, send a check or money order for 
$4 to the Oklahoma Department of 
Agriculture. Forestry Service, 2800 \. 
Lincoln Blvcl, Oklahoma (ary, OK 
73105. 


Left* Caddo* or sugar, maples are an oasis on t hr plains in western Oklahoma . These atr in Re/I 
Rm k Canyon. Above, a waterfall at Chandler Park in Tulsa , 
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The Mountain Fork River w southeastern Oklahoma is not jus 1 for floater: the river h stacked year-round with brown and rainbow trout * “Wkrn 
diey'm putting their pods away in dir Radies* "says an avid fly fisherman* ' v wr 're just yetting stalled . J+ 
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Float your Boat 

Canoe guides have a rule of thumb: 
they go out on the river as long as the 
air temperature and the water tempera- 
ture added together are greater than 
one hundred. Since the water tempera- 
ture below the dam along the Mountain 
f ork River is usually between fifty-four 
and sixty degrees, plenty of fall days 
qualify. In the Beavers Bend State Park 
area, boaters have two choices: a four to 
five hour ten-mile trip, ora two-and-a- 
half-milc trip that takes about an hour. 
On a golden September afternoon, why 
hurry? 

I 'or short trips, call River bloats, in 
Beavers Bend State Park, (405)494- 
6070; for longer crips, call VVhipPoorWill 
bloats, (405) 494-6476. 
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RICHARD SMITH 


A Storied ride 

The Wild I lorse Trail Ride in 
southeastern Oklahoma is not a cross- 
country ride, says Riley Donica, the 
son of a range rider and owner of the 
Wild I lorse Trail Camp near 
I lonobia on S.H. 144. Since his camp 
is in the heart of the kiamichi 
Mountains, that really doesn't 
matter: the mountains are rich with 
old logging roads, outlaw trails, and 
above all yarns. “You bring your 
plunder in and set up camp at the 
camp. Every day we ride out in a 
different direction," Donica says. 

One day riders might visit the 
Spanish Crossing, reportedly a 
landmark for Spanish travelers after 
Coronado blazed the trail in the 
sixteenth century, the next, an 
outlaw trail used by horse thieves 
after the Civil War. Rides average 
from twelve to twenty miles; optional 
gaited rides are longer. 

Donica includes meals in his daily 
rate, which ranges from $25 to $35 a 
day. “We have a theory on food: if 
you get mad about something on the 
ride, you're ashamed to gripe after 
you* ve eaten.” Bring a horse, a tent, 
or an RV (some folks just sleep in the 
back of a pick-up) or Donica can 
arrange for you to rent horse and 
tack. The W ild I lorse Trail Ride is 
October 17-23, the camp opens on 
October 16. (.'all the horse camp at 
(918) 755-4462. 



Manicured foliage 

The thirty-two-hole Lincoln Park 
Coif Course in Oklahoma City is 
steeped in tradition: Only three pros 
have worked at the course since it 
opened in the 1920s. ( Their pictures 
hang among the historic photos in the 
course restaurant like family portraits.) 
The course is long, so golfers have lots 
of time to admire autumn. It's custom- 
ary, too, to compare notes on the 
sixteenth hole on the west — it's tough. 
The course at 4001 NK Grand Blvd. is 
open every day except Thanksgiving 
and Christmas, from dawn to dusk. 
(405)424-1421. 


luff, the Kiamichi Mountains* a western range of the Ouachita Mountains . are so remote ; the 
first paved roads we ten 7 built until 1919. Horse traits and dirt togging roads abound. Above , 
the second green on the east course at l. incot n Park Got/ Course in Oklahoma City. 
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PRETENDERS 


REENACTORS MAKE HISTORY 
THEIR PLAYGROUND. 

BY MAURA MCDERMOTT 
PORTRAITS BY DAVID FITZGERALD 

"1 al kinzercan trace his interest in the ( -i\ il W ar back 
. h to a single day at his parents' farmhouse in Morris. I Ic 
■UHMI was sitting with his grandmother, when the older 
woman unwrapped a pair of heavy, bronze medals and announced 
that she was entrusting him with a little piece of family history. 

The medals had belonged to Kinzer’s great-great-grandfather. Jay 
Fairbanks, a sergeant in the b()th Ne\s York Infantry who had fought 
at Gettysburg and survived. IW cry thing else — his uniform, his gun — 
had been lost; only these medals, souvenirs of two subsequent re- 
unions at Gettysburg, had been passed down. The moment the 
medals dropped into Kinzer's seven-year-old palm, a bond was 
formed between him and Jay Kairbanks, the Yankee soldier. 


The Sth Kansas Infantry advances on the Confederates at a reenactment of 
the July h S6J Hattie of Honey Springs, near Checotah, 




Like a kid who finds an ar- 
rowhead and suddenly feels 
the urge to shoot imaginary 
arrows into the sky, reeeiving 
those medals made Kinzer 
want to play Billy Yank. He 
cajoled his mother into sew- 
ing a little blue uniform for 
him, and after his chores 
around the farm, he would 
shoulder his toy musket and 
march across the prairie pas- 
tures. On weekly visits to the 
Okmulgee library, he began 
checking out books about the 
Civil War. When he learned a 
major Civil War battle, the 



At Honey Springs , wet gunpow- 
der forced the Rebels to fight with 
sabers and knives. 


Battle of I loney Springs, had 
been fought just twenty miles 
away from his family’s farm, 
he couldn't believe his luck. 

He hightailed it to the 
spot described in the book 
and spent hours stomping 
through the brush along Klk 
Creek, wandering among the 
cows, stopping in at farm- 
houses to get his bearings, 
trying to imagine the battle- 
field as it had been one hun- 
dred years before when the 
“Gettysburg of the West” 
was fought. Consumed as he 
was with recapturing that mo- 
ment in history, never did Cal 
Kinzer imagine that thirty 
years later the abandoned 



SCOTT WHITE 

1st U.S. Infantry, Fatigues 
WAR OF 1812 & 1810 TO 1815 

Tulsan Scott White is about as particular a reenactor 
as they come. A case in point In 1812 the shoes worn by 
soldiers had no left nor right one had'to form the shape- 
less pieces of leather to the appropriate foot Though re- 
production shoes are now available with rights and lefts, 
White opted for the more authentic “straight lasts” and 
broke them in like they did in 1812: “I softened them up 
with oil and wore them around the house.” 

His penchant for accuracy also led White to adopt the 
fatigue frock worn by Captain Clemson’s Company from 
1810 to 1815, including the War of 1812. A forerunner 
of the duster, the canvas coat (White made it himself) kept 
one’s uniform clean while doing chores around the fort 
The French-style wool barracks cap worn with the coat was 
often salvaged from the infantryman’s own worn-out 
coatee, or short coat ‘They were early recyclers,” says 
White. 

Under his shirt collar he also wears a stiff leather band 
called a neck stock — worn to protect one’s throat from a 
knife or a bayonet thrust Marines were the last to aban- 
don this accessory, hence the nickname “leathernecks.” 


battlefield would be mowed 
and marked, and he would 
play the part of a Union sol- 
dier on the site before fifteen 
thousand spectators in a re- 
enactment of the Battle of 
I loney Springs. 

Imagination mixed with an 
interest in history are the 


main ingredients in historic 
reenacting, or what's more 
broadly known as “living his- 
tory.” Like Cal Kinzer's 
childhood playacting, living 
history is, in essence, theater 
without a curtain: A person 
from today (a reenactor) 
dresses up like a person from 


What makes 

LIVING HISTORY 
DIFFERENT FROM 
PURE PLAYACTING 
IS THE EMPHASIS 
PLACED ON 
HISTORICAL 
AUTHENTICITY. 


yesterday and attempts to live 
as that person might have in 
his time. It may be in a per- 
manent village like the sev- 
enteenth century Tsa-La-Gi 
Cherokee village at Tahlc- 
tjuah or in a temporary en- 
campment at a historical site 
like 1 loney Springs. ' I Tie men 
and women who pursue liv- 
ing history as a hobby do so 
with straight faces and a sur- 
prising dedication to authen- 
ticity. Sometimes the en- 
campments are military, and 
the daily life of the soldier of 
a particular era is reenacted 
complete with drills, skir- 
mishes, and perhaps a choreo- 
graphed battle or two. Other 
times the camps showcase 
the routines of pioneers, cow- 
boys, mountain men, or other 
early Americans. 

“Reenactors are trying for 
realistic theater, and I think 
they do a g(x>d job,” says ( livil 
War historian and author 
Frank Vandiver of College 
Station, 'Texas, who has be- 
come fascinated by the reen- 
acting phenomenon, particu- 
larly as it pertains to the Civil 
War. “'The war is more popu- 
lar now than it ever was,” the 
friendly historian jokes. And 
he’s right — there are an 
estimated fifty thousand 
reenactors in the U.S. alone. 
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Barry Lin duff 

7th U.S. Infantry 
1830s 

Though the dress of American soldiers in the 1830s was 
still more European than American in design, infantry sol- 
diers at least were beginning to exert' their individuality. 
One of their first fashion statements: this leather forage 
cap, nicknamed the “hog-killer,” says Barry Linduff of 
Miami, because “it’s so ugly, a hog killing would be the only 
place you’d want to wear it” 

This infantry uniform recalls the opulence of Napoleon 
more than the asceticism of our founding fathers, but it 
actually made a lot of sense. The white loose-weave cotton 
uniform took the heat of Florida during the Seminole wars, 
as well as the fierce summers of Fort Gibson. George 
Catlin’s paintings of the 1834 Dodge/Leavenworth expedi- 
tion from Fort Gibson to Lawton show dragoons dressed 
this way, says Linduff. 

Besides a knapsack and bedroll, the infantry soldier 
marching across Oklahoma carried a wooden canteen and 
a cartridge box attached to his crossbelts. Subtle proof of 
an authentic impression: drop-front rather than fly-front 
pants, and pewter buttons decorated with eagles — match- 
ing the eagle breast plate on the crossbelts. 


twenty thousand of whom 
refight the Civil War every 
year. In addition a rash of 
American movies — from his- 
torical mini-series like “The 
Blue and the Cray,” “North 
and South,” and “Son of the 
Morning Star” to films like 
Glory , Dames With Wolves y and 
the recent bar and Away — 
have created a demand for 
historic reenactors — a good 
many of them from Okla- 
homa. Hollywood, it would 
seem, likes the fact that 
reenactors can be counted on 
to be authentic, right down to 
their underwear. 

I t is said Julius Caesar 
staged the very first liv- 
ing history event in 
Rome in the 40s B.C., when 
he filled the coliseum with 
water and brought in battle- 
ships to reenact his navy’s 
high jinks on the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. “Me did it mostly to 
entertain himself,” says Whit 
Edwards, coordinator of liv- 
ing history programs for the 
Oklahoma I listorical Society 
and himself an avid reenactor. 
“But also for (the enjoyment 
of) others.” 

In the IJ.S., history had to 
cool a bit before reenactors 
could find a receptive audi- 
ence here, but by the turn of 
the century all the great 
American circuses and travel- 
ing shows had — along with 
acrobats and elephants — 
something called a “spec- 
tacle.” I .ike Caesar’s reenact- 
ments, these first efforts 
tended toward the militaris- 
tic: Barnum and Bailey reen- 
acted battles of the American 
Revolution. Buffalo Bill’s 
Wild West Show reenacted 
mock battles between pio- 
neers and Indians. All, of 


course, featured paid actors. 

At about this same time, 
reunions of Civil War veter- 
ans, like the one Cal Kinzer’s 
great-great-grandfather at- 
tended, began to be held, and 
a few of them also featured 
reenactments of a sort. In the 
1913 reunion at Gettysburg, 


white-bearded Confederate 
veterans slowly walked across 
the open farm land towards 
Cemetery Ridge, reenacting 
Pickett’s Charge, a battle in 
which six thousand of the fif- 
teen thousand Confederates 
who charged the Union line 
on July 3, 1863, were killed. 


Phis time, however, the 
Union veterans behind the 
stone wall greeted the men in 
gray with embraces rather 
than bullets. The scene was 
captured on film and is part of 
Ken Burns’ Civil War series, 
originally shown on PBS. 

Reenactments remained 
rare for the next hundred 
years. Then, in 1961 came 
one of two turning points in 
the living history movement: 
the American centennial of 
the Civil War. 

Held from 1961 to 1965, 
centennial events were spon- 
sored by the National Park 
Service and encouraged ini- 
tially by John F. Kennedy, 
himself a ( avil War buff. The 
crude battlefield reenact- 
ments that accompanied 
many of these observances 
were a baptism for many 
men, and out of them the 



Though the modem glasses and 
jeans on this wheelwright 
impression fall short, this man is 
demonstrating a skill with 
antique tools that is all hut 
extinct. 
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reenaccnr as hobbyist emerg- 
ed. Charles Smith of Yukon, 
a retired artist and ( am feder- 
ate reenactor who attended 
some of the events, recalls the 
fervor of those days as well as 
what was then the conven- 
tional wisdom: it couldn't 
possibly last. 

What Smith and ocher Civil 
War buffs didn’t anticipate 
was the effect ( Jivil W ar mov- 
ies like Shenandoah and tele- 
vision shows like “The 



Commanding officers from Texas 
and Arkansas eon fir at the Fort 
Reno and Indian Territory Days 
reenactment near Ef Reno. 

A m e r 1 ea ns" — -w h i e h Cal 
Kinzer watched “reli- 
giously”— would make on 
the next generation* Kinzer' s 
fate was sealed by a single 
television show — the centen- 
nial reenactment of the Battle 
of First Bull Run, or 
Manassas* (Civil W ar battles 
often have two names be- 
cause the Confederates 
n a m e d ba t ties a f te r t h e n ea r- 
est settlement. Northerners 
after the nearest body of wa- 
ter— Manassas was on a creek 
called Bull Run.) At Bull 
Run, Union to rces we re not 
only stopped — they broke 
ranks and fled to W ashington 
in wild retreat* In the after- 
math that followed, the North 
realized for the first time that 
the war would nor be over in 
three months. Watching this 



Dan Lawrence 

Mountain Man 
MID- 1820S TO 1840S 

Mountain men were the peacocks of the frontier, and 
so a successful impression is said to rest on wearing the 
right foofaraw ; or fancy stuff* Dan Lawrence would pass 
muster at any rendezvous. His capote is taken from an 
original pattern far a blanket coat from the eariy 1800 s; 
around his neck is a string of Hudson’s Bay Co. glass trade 
beads (some of them are two hundred years old). 

Though fancy, the trade beads were also as good as cash. 
Lawrence’s square “brick reds 1 ’ or even his smaller but 
more valuable oval French cherry (it's flecked with gold) 
could be traded for food, furs, or possibly horses. What the 
beads could buy was limited only to the skill of the trader. 

At their amiual rendezvous, or get-together, mountain 
men donned their fooforaw and traded pelts (what moun- 
tain men called “hairy bank notes 1 ’) for supplies and fire- 
water. One possession the men tended to hold on to was 
their musket. The lonely mountain man “named it, cher- 
ished it, and took care of it/' says Lawrence, who makes 
his home in Lexington. “Losing a gun was like losing a 
member of the family.” 


powerful moment reenacted 
on television, something 
clicked inside Kinzer, and he 
told himself, “This is for me.” 
It wasn't, however, until he 
graduated high school in 1971 
char Kinzer got the chance to 
attend his first reenactment, 
a small affair held at II ill Jun- 


ior College in Texas* Every- 
one at the event wore blue or 
gray Sears polyester work 
clothes, and everyone was an 
officer, he recalls laughing. 
The battle. Kinzer says, was 
“rinky-dink*” Bur it was a 
start. 

By 1976, when the country 


observed the Bicentennial of 
the American Rev olution, the 
modem era of reenacting had 
begun. It would be marked 
by a move toward authentic- 
ity, and it would seal the fate 
of living history as a viable 
pastime in the l I.S. 

A lmost every fall or 
spring weekend you 
can find a living his- 
tory event being staged 
somewhere in Oklahoma. 
The biggest show this fall: a 
reenactment in October of 
the 1 864 ( Jon federate capture 
near Cabin Creek of a t riion 
supply train, said to he “one 
of the most picturesque 
events” of the Civil War in 
Indian Territory. Besides col- 
orful clothes* the smell of ba- 
con, and the music of another 
time, a visitor can “break the 
museum glass and shake the 
hand of a historical figure," 
sav*s Steve Bovvers of 
C J uth rie's 5th cavalry L troop. 

In the last five or six years 
some five hundred Oklaho- 
mans have become reen- 
actors, and centennial obser- 
vances of the Land Run in 
1989 whetted so many 
people's appetites for living 
history that Oklahoma reen- 
actors can routinely find gigs 
in their home state now. 
Meanwhile* the types of 
events have become more 
diverse. As a result you can 
now find an Oklahoman who 
has the correct garb to depict 
most any time period, from 
the Revolutionary War to the 
more recent Gulf War. 

A case in point is Mike 
Adkins* who teaches Ameri- 
can history at W est Moore 
High School. Adkins's stu- 
dents had always loved par- 
ticipating in their school's an- 
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Dan Lawrence 
Confederate Officer 
Civil War, 1860s 

Confederate Civil War uniforms are both expensive (they 
start at $1,000) and confusing (state militias wore yellow 
and even white jackets). So it isn't surprising that 
reenactors field a lot of deep questions about their garb. 

Like the question most asked of MCivil War reenactors: 
“Is that uniform hot?" 

Reenactors wouldn’t be reenactors if they couldn’t 
elaborate even on this most basic of queries — the uniforms 
are made of wool, so they breathe, and once wet they ac- 
tually work like a swamp cooler. 

“But are they hot?" 

"Well, yes." 

Dan Lawrence’s uniform of the 141st Artillery Battal- 
ion, New Orleans, (it was also the uniform of the Washing- 
ton group] is unusual in that it is single-breasted and a 
darker “Richmond" gray than the more familiar cadet gray. 
To muddy the waters more, some Union groups wore gray 
in early battles like Manassas in 1861, and some Confed- 
erates wore blue. 

“They didn’t know who to shoot," says Whit Edwards 
with a shake of Ids head. 


nual medieval day (especially 
the rack and torture cham- 
ber). so one year Adkins had 
them cry a Civil War day. 
Both teacher and students 
enjoyed themselves so much 
that Adkins now dresses in 
the appropriate garb for the 
period being studied by his 
class and answers his stu- 
dents' questions In the first 
person. He tries to give both 
sides; one day lie'll be an 
Alamo Texan, the next a 
Mexican soldier. The result: 
some lively discussions and 
interesting term papers, 
Oklahoma's Teacher of the 
Year for 1 989-90, now an avid 
reenactor outside of the class- 
room, too, believes living his- 
tory is the best way to get 
through to his video-numbed 
students and just about any- 
one else. 

What distinguishes serious 
reenaecors like Adkins is the 
lengths they will go (and the 
money they will spend) ro 
make their message histori- 
cally authentic, 'They have a 
name for those who do other- 
wise : farbs. 

The term fail? was coined 
at the bicentennial obser- 
vance of the British surrender 
at York town (which ended 
the Revolutionary War), 
Event coordinators needed 
more British impressions, and 
a call went out for “Fairly 
Authentic Regular British.'" 
Those who responded turned 
out to lie “anyone with a red 
sports jacket, white slacks, 
and a musket of any vintage,” 
says Whit Edwards. The ac- 
ronym stuck: now farh is used 
by purists to describe those 
not sufficiently authentic- — 
say a guy wearing a coon skin 
hat and a muscle shirt carry- 
ing a musket. 


Standards tor reenactors in 
Oklahoma are stricter now 
than in the early 1970s, when 
anyone with a bandana could 
play cowboy at an event. 
These days recnactors are 
screened for Historical Soci- 
ety gatherings. Most recn- 
actors appreciate such atten- 


tion to detail, and they be- 
lieve in the long run audi- 
ences do, too. \ Itstory is bet- 
ter served, they reason, by 
such standards. 

Among people this serious, 
there arc bound to be dis- 
agreements about what, ex- 
actly, is “right.” After Cal 


K inzer wrote an article en- 
titled “A Dozen inexpensive 
Ways to Improve Your Per- 
sonal Impression” for the 
Camp dime Gaze! it 7 , a maga- 
zine for Civil W a r ree n aett \ rs, 
he received a barrage of let- 
ters taking issue with some of 
his suggestions, which in- 
cluded “get a haircut” and 
“lose some weight,” 
Avoiding the dreaded farb 
label does takes work. Re- 
cnactors study antique photo- 
graphs, read diaries, and scour 
memoirs of their chosen time 
period in search of scraps of 
information — how tightly to 
trim a cuff, how lavishly to 
pleat a blouse. Some go for 
the gold: A member of Scott 
White’s Missouri Ranger 
group recently traveled to 
Washington, D.C., to the 
National Archives to get a 
microfilm copy of Captain 
Clemson’s daybook, lost in 



This rider in the Pawnee Bill 
1 Vi/d West Sftm 1 in 1988 


wouldn't pass muster now: his 
r under n suspenders, blue jeans* 
and hand an a are forbidden. 
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Linda Rollins 
Camp follower 


Civil war, i860 to 1880 

During the Civil War, Union General 
“Fightin' Joe’* Hooker's men didn't have 
to go far tor a little Rand R. Hooker hired 
ladies of the evening to set up their tents 
on the outskirts of his camp. When 
Hooker moved r the ladies moved, earn- 
ing themselves the appellation 
“Hooker's Legion,” later shortened to 
simply hookers. 

Widows, orphans, runaways, and 
other women on their own fell into the 
life of the saloon girl, hooker, or the 
slightly more respectable camp follower, 
who was paid by the army to do laundry 
and sewing, and who sometimes picked 
up extra money in the evenings. The 

( hooker's uniform was her plain muslin 
underwear corset cover, pantaloons, 
and dark cotton stockings. Satin and 
Jace were worn only by the few “fancy 
ladies” in big cities. “Anybody who 
comes to a living history encampment 
with a Miss Kitty look is not authentic,” 
says Linda Rohins of Okla homa City, who 

I does impressions of women of both high 
and low repute. Women of all types car* 
ried parasols; a tan was distinctly un- 
fashionable. 


7 he rows oj tents where privates comped, 
like these of Fort Reno, were mi led 
“Company Street . " 7 he wooden folding 
chairs, Ft ides, and eook boxes, ore son dor to 
who/ was hauled in freight wagons from 
comp to camp. 

The white canvas tents ore now mailable 
by moil order in nine historically correct 
shapes and sizes, ranging in price from $20 
to $250. These days the tents ore even 
waterproof and flame retardant . It's 
traditional fora novice to spend the night in 
his tent, even if it's snowing. Wrapped in 
blankets and skins and sleeping on six inches 
of snow do ring the annual Trader's Feast ot 
Roman Nose Park in December just "makes 
it more festive , " says Whit Edwards, 





the shuffle for 150 years. A 
kind of captain’s log, it de- 
scribes the uniforms, food, 
und everyday activities of 
Glcmson’s company in 1812, 
Such a find can overnight 
e h a n gc w h a t i s cc j m me m I y ac- 
cepted by reenactors as au- 
thentic for an impression. 
Living history, however, 
Mike Bradley will remind 
you, is the kind of hobby that 
“if someone says, 'this is the 
way it was,' they’ve stopped 
being interested." 

A native Brit, Mike Bradley 
was grilled in the importance 
of authenticity during his 



Buffalo hunters* ait tic (haven, 
ami a ami aim' show air part of 
the spring encampment at the 
Museum of the Great Plains in 
Law loir 


younger days reenacting me- 
dieval history in Sherwood 
Forest in England (living his- 
tory is considered an art form 
in Europe). Bradley began 
making reproductions of 
nineteenth -century clothing 
in 1973 while running a the- 
atrical costume rental busi- 
ness in San Diego, f I is moti- 
vation: originals were almost 
nonexistent. By the time he 
relocated to Oklahoma, the 
living history hobby was 
s pa w n i n g si m i la r ventures 
across the l LS, ! Ic now stocks 
a Sutler's Store in I ’ort ( iibson 
and has shipped his custom- 




bob Warren 

CATTLE DROVER 

1870 TO 1 880S 

“ s 

For an authentic cowboy impression, one needs the right 
hat and hoots. Bob Warren of El Reno says that means losing 
the modem cowboy hat with its “snapped down” front and 
back (“Frontier pimp,” says Warren flatly). 

Genuine articles include a hat with a round brim and a 
pencil- rolled edge and boots of plain leather with high heels 
and big spurs. (Warren's spurs are more than one hundred 
years old.) 

Cowboy gear is nothing if not functional. In fact Warren 
once wrote a poem about the “couple dozen uses" for a 
cowboy's silk neckerchief. Among them: blindfolding a bronc, 
catching rain water, and cleaning your gun. 

Other cowboy essentials: a neckband shirt with no collar 
and skinny cuffs, a four pocket vest, and, of course, a gun 
like the 1875 Remington revolver Warren carries. Cattle drov- 
ers wore their holsters high, so Warren does, too; the low 
holster favored by John Wayne is a Hollywood invention. 

A cowboy impression needn't be expensive, either. War- 
ren got one of his hats at a garage sale for $10. And, in fact, 
scruffy is good. “I don’t want anything looking new," con- 
fides Warren. 


made period clothing all over 
the world. Mis best seller: 
American ( a\ il War uniforms, 
ordered by members of Civil 
War societies in Japan, Ger- 
many, and Australia. 

Bradley and his wife, Bette, 
made the uniforms seen in 
the mini-series “Son of the 


Morning Star" and two hun- 
dred hats for "North and 
South," Their hats of pure 
wool range in price from $36 
fi )T a si n ip I e ft irage cap to $ 1 79 
for a hand- se w n 1 84( )s d re s s 
helmet* With such prices and 
reputations come expecta- 
tions, When one of the main 


characters in “North and 
South" wore a hat mistakenly 
sewn with its rough side up, 
Bradley got phone calls from 
reenactors over the slip-up. 
“The people who knew gave 
me hell," he says. 

People like the Bradleys 
are crucial players in the liv- 
ing history movement, be- 
cause fabric is so fragile that 
practical I v everything pre- 
World War II is a reproduc- 
tion, And sometimes even if 
you can find an original, it 
won't fit — -an original spiked 
helmet from World War l 
snugly accommodates the 
head of a six-vear-old girl. 

Recnaetors insist on au- 
thentic-looking clothes partly 
because they want the public 
to get an accurate picture of 
their time period and partly 
because putting on a correct 
costume is the first step to 
getting into character. “1 
could [nit you in chaps, boots, 
and a hat," quips Linda 
Blackburn, a Yukon seam- 
stress who also sews period 
clothing, “and before you got 
out the door, you’d be swag- 
gering and talking widi a little 
more drawl.” 

After all if one wakes up in 
a liv ing hi sn > ry e n ea i n p m e n t 
at seven in the morning, one 
won't hear the clang of a 
spoon mixing up ( air nation 
Instant Breakfast. Instead 
die re will be coffee perking in 
granite ware pots and bacon 
frying in cast iron skillets — all 
over open fires. Cooking is 
one of the main activities in a 
living history camp and a spe- 
cialty all its own among 
recnaetors. Bob Warren of El 
Reno does an impression of a 
trail cook from the late 1800s 
at the annual Chisholm Trail 
Days in Yukon. Although 
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PUTTING ON THE 
CORRECT 
COSTUME IS THE 
FIRST STEP TO 
GETTING IN 
CHARACTER. 


Warren researched the 
menus used on the big cattle 
drives to improve the authen- 
ticity of his impression, he 
found “reenacting reaches 
you things you couldn’t get 
from a book, like how it takes 
all day to fix the food, and 
what hard work it is. 11 

Reenactors like Warren 
are, in fact, amateur historians 
with a strong bias towards 
hands-on learning. Many 
have mastered at least one 
arcane skill. Sue Hugh art, a 
naturalist at Fountain head, 
learned to tan deer hides for 
the park’s annual Heritage 
Days. Near Tahlequalt at 
Tsa-La-Gi, thirty-five reen- 
aetors of Cherokee descent 
demonstrate basket weaving, 
canoe making, and flint 
k na pping — ski I is i >f sixteenth 
century Cherokee life. And 
Dave Kroier, who picked his 
blacksmith impression as a 
tribute to his grandfather, has 
m as t e re d t h e era ft < ) f fr >rgi ng 
hide scrapers, awls, nails, and 
horseshoes- — the basics need- 
ed at an 1830s trading post, 
where the blacksmith was 
well paid at eight hundred 
dollars a year. 

What wares Kroier makes 
he sells at living history 
events for nominal prices, as 
do others like him. Tourists 
can usually find rope made of 
buffalo hair, jewelry made 
from river cane, ra in bow- 


hue d fans fashioned from 
pheasant feathers, and 
enough arrowheads and coy- 
ote feet to please any number 
of cub scouts, 

I n the life of a rccnactor 
there are both sublime 
moments and moments 


that border on the ridiculous. 
The sublime; You Ye picking 
corn in a light rain at dawn. All 
around are your buddies. 
There’s friendly talk, the 
smell of corn husks, and mist 
that makes the morning seem 
like a dream. The world out- 
side the field seems faraway. 


when on the horizon sud- 
denly looms the Stars and 
Stripes, the flag floating over 
the corn, and between the 
rows* columns of blue soldiers 
marching toward you, like in 
a nightmare, hear hits you 
like a train, and you run,,, 

“I was awestruck,” recalls 
Kd wards. For a fleeting mo- 
ment that morning Kd wards 
forgot himself and became a 
( Confederate soldier surprised 
by Federal troops. An expe- 
rience like this is what 
reenactors call “time travel," 
and it is what makes all the 
expense, all the driving, all 
the nights sleeping on the 
ground worthwhile — -it is the 
peak experience reenactors 
crave. 

Of course, there are also 
the ridiculous moments, 
Kd wards once pretended to 
die close to the ropes separat- 
ing audience from battle 
reen actors. Face up, eyes 
closed, Kd wards heard a 
giggle and a loud female 
voice proclaim, “I bet he’s not 
dead.” A moment later a 
stream of icy cola hit his face. 

Other moments arc harder 
to classify, like the time cav- 
alry rccnactor Jim Hamilton 
of Guthrie was asked to dip 
his fingers in mustache wax 
overand over, waxing the ti ps 
of his mustache to an ever 
finer point while the movie 
ca m era $ wh i rr ed . At t he ti m e 
Hamilton was on the set of 
“Son of the Morning Star,” a 
mini-series about General 
Custer and the [kittle of the 
Little Big Mom. The mus- 
tache-waxing scene was “a 
spur of the moment thing” on 
the part of one of the direc- 
tors. 1 lami Iron's appearance 
in that movie led to a six- 
week stint as an extra in bar 




jiM Hamilton 
Scout. U.S, Cavalry 
1872 TO 1885 

With Ills fringed buckskin jacket and black slouch hat, the 
cavalry scout of the 1870s has a definite American look. 
Gone are the bright colors and impractical European styles 
of earlier days, the regular army scout 1 s campaign uniform 
was designed for a man who sometimes spent three to six 
months in the saddle, says Jim Hamilton of Guthrie. 

The slouch hat offered good protection from the weather, 
as did the trademark garment of the scout — the buckskin 
jacket “The fringe gives rainwater an exit route,” Warren 
says. 

On campaigns the cavalryman was armed to the hilt. Rifles 
loaded from the hack or breech could fire a dozen rounds in 
one minute — three times the rate of fire of the discarded 
muzzle loader. The reproduction Springfield that Hamilton 
uses was typical. 

For his impression, Hamilton also carries a Remington re- 
volver, a saber (used ceremonially}, and a Bowie knife with 
an antler haft he fashioned himself. Less lethal, but just as 
essential, was the “soldieris housewife,” or sewing kit The 
cavalryman never went anywhere without it, advises 
Hamilton. 
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.1/ Fort Reno: Widows 
sometimes stayed on , working as 
laundresses. 


and Away. That's him blow- 
ing “Recall" right before the 
Run (the sound was dubbed 

in later). At two hundred dol- 
lars a day and grub for him 
and his horse, Hamilton is 
hoping for more such jobs, 
perhaps in the upcoming se- 
quel to Da arcs With Wolves. 

By and large, reenactors do 
jump at the chance to be in a 
movie. “Getting paid to do 
my hobby, that's the Ameri- 
can dream, isn't it?" quips 
Scott White of Tulsa, a four- 
movie veteran. “Some guys 
brag about being in movies," 
says Dave Schacher, while 
others “claim they'll never do 
it again," observes Barry 
Einduff. “They always do." 

A good many reenactors. 
White and Rd wards among 
them, would argue that mov- 
ies owe reenactors a debt of 
thanks. I lollvwood still takes 
dramatic license with histori- 
cal fact, says Edwards, but 
reenactors have helped en- 
sure that when it comes to 
costuming, a contemporary 
historical movie is heads 
above, say, an old John 
Wayne film like She Wore a 
Yellow Ribbon , in which all the 
troopers wore yellow ban- 
danas around their necks. 



Haley, left, & Blair Edwards 

PlONEERCHILDREN 

1840 TO 1890 

From an early age daughters were a big help to farm 
mothers. They took turns at the washboard on washday 
and helped with the cooking and cleaning. Like their moth- 
ers, pioneer girts wore calico or corduroy prairie dresses 
and big white aprons— handy for drying hands, gathering 
eggs, and wiping noses. 

Unlike their mothers, girls were unencumbered by cor- 
sets. No respectable woman in the 1800s, however, left 
her stays off when going to town, and some pioneer women, 
according to Yukon period clothing maker Linda 
Blackburn, actually “plowed in their corsets/’ 

For Blair and Haley Edwards, living history is a family 
affair; they go to encampments with their parents, Whit 
and Rosie Edwards, and brother, iay, all of Putnam City. 
They like living history because “you get to do things you 
normally wouldn’t do, like cook outside,” says Blair. The 
girls have cooked eggs, biscuits, and, their favorite, roasted 
Cornish hens on an open fire. Their dresses, though some- 
times stepped on, are pretty comfortable, they report, but 
the lace-up leather shoes are not quite as good as their 
Nikes. 


(“They were not | govern- 
ment | issue," observes 
Edwards flatly.) Another job 
for the farb police: the classic 
Cavil War movie Red Badge of 
Courage in which actors shot 
Krag bolt-action rifles that 
were actually first used thirty 
years later in the Spanish- 


American War. 

At some point such obser- 
vations beg the question: 
Does anyone really notice 
these things? Edwards would 
argue, “Yes." With so many 
reenactors and antique gun 
and history’ buffs in the audi- 
ence, and so many living his- 


VISITORS BUY 
ROPE MADE OF 
BUFFALO HAIR. 
JEWELRY MADE 
FROM RIVER 
CANE. AND 
ENOUGH 
ARROWHEADS 
AND COYOTE FEET 
TO PLEASE ANY 
NUMBER OF CUB 
SCOUTS. 


tory events exposing the av- 
erage person to what is au- 
thentic, he believes “there 
are a lot of people who know 
the difference." 

That could be why movie- 
makers seem to be paying 
more attention to the details: 
Eor his role in “Son of the 
Morning Star," Jim 1 lamilton 
was not only required to sub- 
mit pictures of his gear, but 
also a resume detailing the 
horse events he had ridden in. 

Yet I lollywood's interest in 
the Jim II ami I tons of the 
world is not without self-in- 
terest. Reenactors save movie 
makers money on costumes 
and props. Military reenactors 
know the basic military ma- 
neuvers of their time period 
so it's like having the original 
soldiers on hand when it's 
time to do a stunt, and 
reenactors also know how to 
handle the often tricky an- 
tique firearms. Extras w ithout 
this experience have to be 
taught, which slows dow n a 
production, says Scott White. 

’ 1 his was the case on the set 
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DAVE SCHACHER 
Spanish-American War, Infantry 
1-898 

Compared to soldiers of an earlier era, the infantryman 
of the Spanish-American War traveled light Gone are the 
cap and cartridge boxes and heavy leather belts; soldiers 
kept their bullets in lightweight canvas cartridge belts. 

Though Dave Schacher is wearing an early infantry 
uniform made of wool, these were later replaced with 
cotton khaki uniforms more suitable for tropical warfare. 

Only about five or six Oklahomans do a “Span-Am M 
impression, says Schacher, an Enid fireman who grew up 
in New York where reenactments of the Revolutionary War 
are as common as Land Runs in Oklahoma. One bonus 
for those few who do: original artifacts still abound, since 
it's not yet one hundred years since the war ended. 

At gun shows and reenactment camps Schacher has 
picked up many of thp items he is wearing here: original 
leggings, which kept burrs and dirt out of one’s shoes; a 
quart canteen; a haversack; a Krag rifle and bayonet; and 
a hat device, the crossed rifles designating infantry. 
Strangely enough, one can buy an original canteen for 
thirty dollars, says Schacher, while a reproduction goes 
for thirty-five. 


of The Last of the Mohicans, in 
which many Native Ameri- 
cans from Oklahoma appear. 
Joseph Mcxicre of Oklahoma 
City, hired during an open 
casting call, is not a reenactor, 
so he and other extras had to 
learn how to shoot and also 
how to use the necessary fire- 
arms without getting powder 
burns. But at least they 
looked the part. In the origi- 
nal film, the Huron, Abnaki, 
Sac and Fox, Osage, and 
Mohican tribespeople were 
played by whites. “It was 
ugly," says Meziere. 

Costuming errors may 
seem minor in comparison 
with distortions of historical 
fact, but even in this area 
reenactors are having an ef- 
fect. For the Turner Broad- 
casting production of “Killer 
Angels," a movie about the 
Battle of Gettysburg, five 
thousand to ten thousand sol- 
diers were needed. Keenact- 
ing organizations knew they 
had some leverage, and they 
asked to read and approve the 
script ahead of time. Several 
Oklahomans have since trav- 
eled back Fast to take part in 
the film, though pay this time 
is a 'T-shirt and a video tape 
of the movie. Other upcom- 
ing movies with Oklahoma 
reenactors: The Chief Joseph 
Story , to be filmed in Idaho 
next summer, and The Buffalo 
Soldiers , a story about black 
cavalrymen. 

Though movies may trans- 
port their audience through 
time, in general the nature of 
the beast (short takes; lots of 
chaos) leaves little opportu- 
nity for the reenactor to expe- 
rience time travel. But it does 
happen. For the filming of 
Reno's Charge in “Son of the 
Morning Star," they had “one 


hundred of us lined up side 
by side',’ recalls Jim I lamilton. 
“We went on a dead run out 
across the plains." Some men 
had their sabers drawn, and 
Hamilton held his reins in 
one hand and his carbine in 
another. “We w ere all w hoop- 
ing and hollering," he says. 


“and firing our guns." For a 
couple of precious minutes, 
Hamilton was transported 
back to 1876. Fora reenactor, 
that's as good as it gets. (D 


. Maura . McDermott of Checotah 
is a contributing editor for 
Oklahoma Today. 



Getting 't here 

The Oklahoma Historical 
Society *s schedule for living, history 
events in September and October 
alone includes the Traders' 
Rendezvous at (D Fort Towson 
and . 1 Woman 's Time Line at the 
Pioneer Woman Museum in 
(D Ponca City , both September IV; 
Indian War Living History 
demonstrations at <D Port Gibson , 
September 25-26 and October 23- 
24; the Ride of the Ligh t ho /semen 
at the Peter Conser House near 
@ Heaven er on September 25; 
and Fountainhead Heritage Days 
(1830s) near (D P.ufaula , October 
2-4. Also Oh West Days at the 
Pawnee Bill Museum in ® Paw- 
nee , Dragoon Days at Port 
Gibson , and Chouteau Days at © 
Satina , all on October 3, and the 
Civil War Battle of Cabin Creek 
at ® Langley, October 23-24. 

Anyone can participate in the 
events , but they must apply in 
writing and be approved \ says 
Whit Pdwards , OHS program 
director , (405) 521-2491. 

Pdwards can put interested 
parties in touch with Civil War 
buffs ( the Oklahoma City -based 
Trans Mississippi Rifles ), a group 
that reenacts Indian fighting 
( Fourth Cava by Company K), or 
a group that recreates camp 
hospital settings ( the American 
Civil War Medical Association). 
He also keeps guidelines on what 
to wear , what not to wear , and 
where to pud both local and 
national suppliers. ( 1 he Bradleys ' 
Sutters Store will be open at Port 
Gibson the fourth Friday and 
Saturday of each month through 
December , (918) 478-2669.) 

.1 number of publications exist 
to help reenactors hone their 
impressions. Two of the best; 
Recnactof s Journal at P.O, Box 
1864. Varna, II. 61375, and the 
Camp Chase Gazette at P.0. 
Box 707. Marietta, OH 45750. 
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JOE DON LOONEY: 

tyoot&all'd, R&beJ, 


They said he was a 
maniac; an eccentric 
who searched but 
never found himself. 
None of them realized 
they missed the mark 
by a country mile. 


BY MICHAEL WALLIS 

I oe Don Looney died on a gentle curve. Nobody could figure out just how the 
I accident happened. 1 le was on his motorcycle riding full tilt into the wild west 
I Texas wind on 1 lighway 1 IS, a two-lane ribbon of asphalt that stretches due south 
across an ageless land toward the Big Bend country and the Rio Grande. 1 le had 
already passed through the most dangerous portion of the route w hen he lost 
control. The big motorcycle left the road, raced down the soft shoulder, and 
crashed through a barbed wire fence, snapping cedar posts like they were twigs. Joe Don 
was hurled through time and space. 

'They found him when the dust had settled and everything was still. I le was lying face up 
beneath a mesquite tree. Arms at his side, legs straight out, he looked as if he was catnap- 
ping. But Joe Don was stone dead. Mis trachea was crushed, his head at an odd angle. There 
were no disfiguring wounds and no witnesses except for silent desert creatures. There was 
hardly a trace of blood. 

Maybe a flight of doves caught his eye. Maybe he pulled over to let 
a pickup truck pass. Maybe it was the sun or the wind. No matter about 
the inavbcs, Whatever caused him to run off the road. Joe Don didn't 
fight it. I le didn't try to las down the powerful machine. ! le squared 
off with death just as he faced every moment of life — head-on and no 
pulled punches. I le ended his time on earth at peace with himself and 
all those whose Ii\es he touched. The undertaker said there was the 
start of a smile on Ids face. “I know what Joe Don said at that exact 
moment when it was clear he was going to die," said Dorothy 1 .ooney, 
his mother. "Me just looked up at the sky and said, 'Is this it? Is this 
w hat it’s like? God, I'm ready,’ ” 

The news flashed around the t ,S,: Joe Don l awmey. the former great 
college and professional football halfback and punter whose exploits 
on and off the gridiron were legend, was no more. Football's "Marvel- 
ous Misfit*' had finally met his match, '4 was very shocked and felt Iris 
life might have been a little better," said Bud Wilkinson, who tried to 
coach Looney at the University of Oklahoma. "He was an unusual person." 

Unusual but never ordinary-. In a two-year span in the 1960s Joe Dun was an All- Ameri- 
can at Oklahoma and a No, 1 NI L draft choice. In 1973 the Tear York limes called him “a 
handsome devil with Arrow collar features...! le threw a block like a house fallingdou n. Me 
could catch passes. I le was a superb punter, f le had it a II — from the neck down." 

For his obituary die spores scribes dredged up the countless Looney stunts and escapades. 

They wrote of the doors he kicked in and recounted the brawls. They talked about his 
scrapes vvirh the law and years spent wandering the world. They interviewed old coaches 
who claimed they had tried but failed to control him. Most of them shook their heads and 
said it was too bad Joe Don had wasted Iris great athletic talent and mined his life. They 
figured they knew the man so well. They said he was a maniac, an eccentric who searched 
but never found himself. None of them realized they missed the mark by a country mile. 

W hen family and friends gathered for Joe Don's funeral in Alpine, the closest tow n to 
the remote retreat he called home, there was much sorrow. But the grieving there wasn't 
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From the hook Forty-Seven Straight: "l)o you like to p/ay football, Joe Dour Wilkinson asked in 1962. “ Yes . sir. I enjoy it mote than anything 
I've ever done. ” "Well. then. Joe Don , ” persisted Wilkinson, "why in the world are you talking about leaving. ?" *7 ran 7 stand going to class , ” .*//>/ 
Looney. "I don 7 //w to get my laundry out. " 


for the dead. Tears flowed for the living. The void Joe Don 
left behind was bigger than all of the great outdoors. 

For Joe Don Looney was more than a rampaging jock from 
the tumultuous 1960s plagued by a “bad boy” image. Like 
Diogenes, the Greek philosopher who scorned convention as 
he searched for honesty, Joe Don was a truth-seeker unable 
to abide the hypocrisy he encountered both in big-time sports 
and the world at large. “People say he was a Jekyll and I lyde 
type,” said janine Sagert, I money’s best friend. “He wasn’t that 
at all. Joe Don was always Joe Don. There was no split per- 
sonality. He was just painfully honest. So many people never 
did realize that simple fact.” 

B orn October 10, 1942, in San Angelo, Texas, Joe 
Don was a pure Libra child. Independent and 
sensitive, even as a boy he treasured truth and 
justice more than profit, happiness more than 
fame. His mother, Dorothy, was a Texas beauty 
from an old ranching clan. I lis father, Don, the son 
of a poor dirt farmer, was a football star at Texas Christian l ni- 
versity in the 1930s. Don Looney went on to play with the 
Philadelphia Fagies and became an NFL official for twelve 
years while building a prosperous oil business. The Looneys 
were a blend of quintessential Western breeding, good looks, 
physical prowess, and money. Joe Don was their only child. 
“My son was no angel — he was a real boy,” said Don Looney, 
“but he always had so much to offer, so much to give. I le was 
different. A lot of folks just didn't understand him.” 

It was clear early in Joe I )on’s life that misunderstanding was 
to follow him wherever he went. Caught in a crossfire between 
a daddy who wanted his son to excel at football and a mama 
who didn't want her boy's natural good looks marred, Joe Don 
developed what some folks termed an “attitude problem” 
toward authority figures while still an undersized school kid. 
“Joe Don could never stand a phony,” said Dorothy Looney. 
“Even though he was a child, he had the ability to see right 
through people who didn't deal in the truth." 

While his parents argued about him playing football Joe 1 )on 
began working out with weights. By the time he was ready for 
high school, his body and his speed were both well-developed. 


But instead of pulling on a jersey and pads, Joe Don was cho- 
sen to be a cheerleader, a job most macho W esterners figured 
to be girl's work. “Somebody has to do it," he told his disap- 
pointed father. To case the sting, Joe Don made the track team 
and played baseball. 

After a brief stint at a Florida military academy, Joe Don 
returned to Fort Worth and Paschal I ligh School where in his 
senior year he gained a reputation as a star running back and a 
hot head. Once Joe Don supposedly chased a Golden Gloves 
boxer who became so terrorized that he locked himself in a car 
trunk to escape Looney. In one version of the story, Joe Don’s 
fury burned so hot that he bought a quart of beer from a con- 
venience store, splashed it on the car, then leaned over the 
trunk and told the cowering pugilist inside that it was gasoline. 

Joe I )on came by his combative spirit naturally. The Looney 
family had had its share of contrary ancestors. Great-grandfa- 
ther I ,ooney down in Alabama had been so opposed to slavery 
that he fought with the Union during the Civil War, and Joe 
I )on's grandfather was a spry ninety-five when he knocked the 
hell out of a man during a nursing home fist fight. 

When Joe Don was ready for college, the long hours spent 
with barbells and slamming his fists into punching bags had 
paid off: he was in superb physical condition. Joe Don marched 
off to the University of Texas in Austin and promptly decided 
to try’ out for the track team. I le also took time to flirt with fra- 
ternity life, make lousy grades, watch soap operas, swig beer, 
and break many a coed’s heart with his I Jollywood good looks. 
Looney lasted a semester. I le never ran a lap. “Joe Don really 
wanted to run track at the l niversity of Texas, but he found 
out he didn't like it there," said 1 )on I vooney. “So then he came 
home to go to Texas Christian and discovered he was ineli- 
gible and was going to have to sit out of sports fora while. 'That 
upset him.” 

Obsessed with physical fitness, Joe Don continued his 
regimen of marathon workouts and weight training. After a 
semester, he was ready to move on. That’s when Joe Don met 
Leroy Montgomery, a straight-shooter who treated his 
players fairly and like adults. I le would be the only coach 
Looney ever really respected. 

In September, 1961, Montgomery — a native Okie who in- 
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vested mosc of his life in die game us a player, coach, and pro- 
fessional scout — was running the football program at Cameron 
Junior College in l/awton, when he first heard the name joe 
Don Looney, “I was in my office at Cameron, and I got a call 
from a guy down in Texas who told me he had a new player 
for my team/' recalled Montgomery. "Me said this I u>oney kid 
punted the hell out of the ball and ran like a deer I told him to 
forget it, i already had enough talent. 'Then a half hour later, 
the phone rings again and it was Don I ,ooney. 1 le told me all 
about his son. I le said he understood 1 had a full squad but he 
really wanted his boy to play for me. All I had to do was to give 
him a chance. 1 le said he'd pick up the tab if the kid couldn’t 
earn a scholarship. C Wouldn't refuse that offer. I told him to send 
Joe Don to me*” 

Joe Don was ecstatic about the prospect of playing for 
Cameron evert though his initial meeting with Montgomery 
was less than cordial. "The evening Joe Don reported, it was 
raining and we moved practice inside the field house,” said 
Montgomery, "I le didn't show up tin time, so 1 sent a boy to 
fetch him. W hen Joe Don finally walked in. I proceeded to 
chew on his ass for ten minutes- — really ate him out. When l 
finished, 1 stuck out my hand and introduced myself. After that, 
1 never had a bit of trouble with joe Don. It was always ‘yes 
sir' and bio sir.’ I was honest 
with him and fair, and that’s 1 
what I got back. That's all lie 
ev er wanted. \ I y doc was al ways 1 
open for Joe Don. I le was as good 
a kid as I ever coached.” 

Don Looney never received a 
bill for his son’s tuition, joe I )on became the school's leading 
runner and punter and led the team to an undefeated season 
and a 28-20 triumph over Bakersfield Junior College in the 
Little Rose Bow l in Pasadena, "I le played in that game w ith 
a hurt knee that was so swollen he could only fit into practice 
pants/' said Montgomery. "It looked funny in the game, but 


and often arrived late to practice. But the strapping 207-pound 
halfback with blinding speed also turned heads whenev er he 
came near a football. 

The first game of the season established the Looney leg- 
end. Down three to /ip against a tough Syracuse team with 
2:57 left on the clock, Oklahoma w as on the brink of defeat. 
Near the Sooner bench, Joe Don paced the sideline like a 
caged wolf. When he could stand it no longer, he walked up 
to Wilkinson and said, "Bud, put me in there, and Til win this 
(game) for yon.” 

Amazed that anyone, especially a newcomer, would talk to 
him m such a manner, much less call him by his first name, 
Wilkinson did as he was told. Looney, eyes glazed ov er, run 
to the huddle, "Gimme that damned ball,” he ordered the 
quarterback, "Pm gonna score a touchdow n.” "1 knew w hat 
play I was going to call when I went into the huddle,” quar- 
terback Monte Deere later said in the locker room, but "1 just 
gave him the bull.” ( >n the next play from scrimmage, Joe I )on 
delivered. I le broke through the line, stumbled, and recov- 
ered. then turned on his speed and core down the sideline. 
With the Sooner fans screaming their approval, Joe Don nev er 
looked back. 1 le raced sixty yards for the winning touchdown. 
There was still 2:07 left to play. 


Joe Don was a truth-seeker unable to abide the hypocrisy he 
encountered both in big-time sports and the world at large. 


Things were never quite the same at Oklahoma. Tor 
every big play made by I uioney, there w as a story, [ le finished 
the season leading the country' in punting and gained 852 yards 
rushing to rank fifth nationally* I le made A I T( am fere nee and 
was selected for one All-America team. But even though he 
was a catalyst in the Stainers’ driv e to win Wilkinson his final 
Big Light championship and a trip to the Orange Bowl, 


did that kid ev er put out. Me averaged more than forty yards a 
punt, including a fifty-two-yarder, made maybe a half-dozen 
saving tackles, and swept over Bakersfield’s end for the win- 
ning touchdown. It was a tremendous effort on his part, but 
that’s what I always got from Looney.” 

A shoo-in for junior college All-American, Joe Don — despite 
his reputation for being a nonconformist — found an abundance 
of major college recruiters sniffing around his door. But the one 
school that appealed to Joe Don above all the rest was Okla- 
homa, where Bud Wilkinson had built a football dynasty. 
Montgomery* aw are that I money would be the first junior col- 
lege transfer to join the Souners, strongly advised against Joe 
Don going to the big state university in Norman. “1 told him 
those people weren’t used to junior college players and that 
those boys had been playing together for a couple of years and 
he wouldn’t fir in. But Joe Don was determined to go to Okla- 
homa. I lc had his mind made up* and that was that,” 

Joe Don appeared at Oklahoma's fall practice in 1962 and 
immediately got off to a poor start by refusing to pose for team 
photographs. I le also avoided treatment in the training room 


I .ooney’s theatrics also caused him grief. I le was a noncon- 
formist in the days before it was fashionable. Just as Leroy 
Montgomery had predicted Joe Don never meshed with most 
of the members of the Sooner team. 

In II hen Mi the / mtghter Die. d in Sorrow* li i s best seller about 
the strange world of football, Lance RentzeL another mem- 
ber of that Sooner team, talks about his friendship with I .ooney 
and the drudgery of playing for Wilkinson. "Practice was a 
series of drills that were as much fun as boot camp in the 
Marines,” wrote RentzeL “Wilkinson had a regimen that made 
us think we were prisoners on Devil’s Island.” 

It was no place for a free spirit like Joe Don, Eventually, 
Looney found a pal in John Flynn, a 225-pound Bad Boy who 
some say egged Looney on from bad to worse. Rcnt/.el, how- 
ever, remembers it differently. "They were really tremen- 
dous,” Re note! said of Flynn anti I <oonc y, "They didn't give 
a damn about what others said or thought or pretended to 
think. They were completely themselves. 'They were very 
talented and tough.” 

That wouldn’t, however, be enough to keep Joe Don at 
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Oklahoma. For the 1963 season- — W ilkinson's swan song at 
Oklahoma — Joe Don came back to campus beefed up to 227 
pounds and faster than before. W ord was Wilkinson didn't 
want Looney to return, but Joc 1 )on told his coach that he had 
taken his advice and seen a psychiatrist during the summer. 
Joc Don worked hard those first few weeks, but it wasn't long 
before the coaching staff claimed they found Joe Don more 
independent and obstinate than ever* 'They said he'd become 
bored ut practice and would skip workouts if he fclr too tired. 
Joe Don countered that he knew his body better than the 
coaches. "W liy run during the day when it's so hot?” ques- 
tioned Looney* “1 like to run early in the morning when it's 
dark and cool. It's much better 
for your body." 

Despite the conflicts, Joe 
Don was wearing his familiar 
number thirty-three when the 
season got under way that Sep- 
tember* After rallying from 
behind to subdue Glemson 31- 
14 in the opener, Oklahoma 
too k un d c fe n d i n g NG A A 
champion and No. 1 -ranked 
Southern California, It was a 
sweltering afternoon in I >os 
Angeles, and Joe Don sped 
into the end /one on a picture- 
perfect, ninccecn-vard double 
reverse for the game's first 
I D. “There wasn't anybody 
around,” Joe Don said after the 
17-12 Oklahoma victory, 
which vaulted the Sooners into 
the No. 1 spot* “Everybody 
was lavin' down*” 

The future finally appeared 
bright for Looney, but it only 
took a few days for Joe Don's 
star to turn into a comet* It 
came after the third game of 
the season — a 2ft- 7 loss to arch 

rival and No* 2-rankcd Texas* That's when Wilkinson finally 
gave him the boot. The popular story was that Joe Don had 
punched out an assistant coach during an argument on the 
practice field. “Looney has been dismissed from the squad 
for disciplinary reasons," was W ilkinson 's official comment on 
the matter. "It was just something that had to be done." Oth- 
ers disagreed. 

“People are always talking about that punching business," 
said Don Looney, “first of all, it was during a scrimmage, and 
it was a student assistant coach who was holding a blocking 
dummy* This fella grabbed Joe Don by the face mask, and 
that's when Joe Don knocked him loose* I Ic was provoked. 
You never ever grab a guy's face mask unless you want to get 
knocked on your ass." 

Joe Don himself said that W ilkinson, his mind already on 



"/ had a lot of gwa! football players when l was a! Oklahoma, 
Wtlkinswr left, on re said. lint the player everyone always wanes to 
know about and asks me first about is Joe Don Looney * I'll never 
understand that . " 


leaving the coaching profession to run for the Senate the next 
year, was upset about not winning a national championship 
following the humiliating Texas defeat, his sixth straight loss 
to Texas and its rising star of a couch, Darrell Royal It was 
Royal, a former Sooner, who later won the 1 963 national cham- 
pionship* Said Joe Don: “After he (Wilkinson) screwed that up, 
lie needed a quick scapegoat, and the logical person was me* I 
punched that assistant before the Texas game. I rhink 
Wilkinson resented me being on the team from the start. 1 
hadn't come up through the indoctrination program like the 
other guys, l'h is made me an outsider." 

Lance Rentzel backed up Joe Don's story. “I le just didn't 

have the patience to be a dis- 
ciplined pare of a team. If lie 
didn't feel like it, he simply 
didn't work. Early in the sea- 
son, before the 'Texas game, 
he was fooling a round at prac- 
tice and Coach Wilkinson said 
if he wasn't going to put out, 
lie could just go on in* Joe l Jon 
looked at him and then called 
his bluff, l guess; he picked up 
his helmet and left. W ilkinson 
gestured for him to come 
back**, l lie other guys didn't 
appreciate the w ay Looney 
had defied the coach and got- 
ten away with it. Wilkinson 
recognized this and kicked 
him off the squad a week 
later*" 

Joe Don's career at Okla- 
homa had lasted only fourteen 
games — longer than some of 
his critics had predicted. Col- 
lege days were over, but pro 
ball beckoned. Looney w F as a 
first-round draft pick by the 
New York Giants in 1964. 
Allie Sherman, the Giants' 
coach, was convinced he and veteran players like 1 .A. Tittle 
and Frank Gifford could make Looney a ream player. Dead 
wrong* At the Giants' training camp, Joe Don drew a quick fine 
when he refused to have his ankles taped before scrimmages. 
“I know my ankles better than you do,” he told the amazed 
coaches. "It's better for them not to be taped. If you want to 
line me, go ahead and fine me.” 

W hen Joe Don thought a meeting was unnecessary* he 
skipped it. \ lealsocut practices without permission, l ined for 
missing curfew by ten minutes* Joc I Jon protested that he had 
checked in an hour earlier the previous night. “You owe me 
fifty minutes,” he protested* 

Don ( * han d 1 e r, t h c n a v e t e ra n p 1 1 n re r w i t h the G ia n ts, vv a s 
i jooney’s roommate at camp* “They knew he was going to be 
a problem, so they put Joe Don with me because I w as from 
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Oklahoma. It was obvious that he was a voting man wit i great 
physical talent who was not ready mentally to play the game — 
and not because lie was dumb, l ie was anything but stupid 1 
found him quiet, and he kept to himself. But he just wouldn't 
conform to the rules. Playing games wasn't important to him, 
money wasn't important to him. Being himself was important 
to Joe Don," 

Chandler remembers the day YA Tittle, the Giants' star 
quarterback, tried to reason with Looney. “Tittle was practi- 
cally old enough to be Joe Don's dud, 1 Ic went in the room 
and closed the door, and we all waited outside. 'They were in 
there for a long time, and finally Tittle comes out shaking his 
head and smiling. He just looked at us and said. ‘You know, J 
went in there ro sway that kid, but I think he ended up sway- 
ing me/ " 

joe I )on couldn't sway management/ They soon grew weary' 
of him missing practices, ignoring the coaches, and refusing 
to learn the play book. He was a loner and preferred reading 
Ayn Rand and listening to his stereo, "You felt like you were 
working with an unfinished song," said Allie Sherman Joe Don 
lasted twenty-eight days with the Giants. Before the season 
even started, they traded him to 
the Baltimore Colts, 
where Looney went on 
to help Don Simla win 
the 1964 Western Con- 
ference championship. 

But, like the others, 

Simla never got a handle 
on the unpredictable joe Don. "I was afraid to put Looney in 
the game to punt," Shu la later admitted to reporters, “because 
l didn't know if he would punt. 1 !c might do anything." 

One afternoon during warm-ups, 1 money showed his defi- 
ant side when he took a snap and kicked the football as high 
as he could straight up in the air. As he stood there, bands on 
his hips, watching the bull sour into the heavens, Joe Don 
yelled, "1 low do you like that, God?" 

The Saturday EvemngPosr that year said Joe l >on “runs like 
a wild horse, blocks like a marble tombstone, and punts with 
the power of a bazooka. The only trouble is, nobody knows 
for sure w her her he's going to play the game or start throwing 
punches." 

The ( lolts failed to break I ^ooney's spirit. They shipped lvim 
off to the I )etroit Lions, where coach Harry ( ii finer predieted 
Looney would “save the franchise." The honeymoon, was 
short-lived. During a heated contest with the Atlanta falcons, 
Looney refused to carry a play to the Lions' huddle. “If you 
w ant a messenger," he told Gilmer, “then call Western l hrion." 
Joe Don w as history' in Detroit. 

Next stop: Washington, l>.( k Joe Don fared no better with 
the Redskins and coach Otto Graham. *1 lc didn't know w hat 
he wanted," I iooney said of Graham. “I could organize a prac- 
tice better than he could.” Joe I ion's playing days w ere num- 
bered. 

Leon Gross, a Sooner co-captain during Joe Don's ()L 
days who still lives in Norman and works with the team, be- 


lieves Looney was a casualty of his time, “In those days foot- 
ball was more of a team sport. You w ere taught the team al- 
ways came first, and an individualist couldn't really fit in that 
model," say s Cross. “Joe Don w as one of the most talented 
athletes of his day, and that's why all the pro teams took 
chances on him. It's w hy they all tried. Every coach thought, 
4 can handle him,' but none of them could. 

“Joe Don was one of football's first rebels. 1 Ic'd fit in very 
well today," 

I n 1968 I money was told to report to a different kind 
of team — Uncle Sam's. Joe Don's Army Reserve unit 
was activated, and he received orders to go ro Vietnam, 
furious, he sued the federal government for breach of 
contract. To his mind the government had the right to 
call men to active duty only in a war or national emer- 
gency. Vietnam didn't fit either definition. “In a national emer- 
gency," Looney said, “they wouldn't have to call me. I would 
be down there and ready to go. All we want to point out is that 
if the government can do this to us, think what it can do to the 
individual citizen. It takes a lot of guts to stand up for your rights 

in the Army. A lot of 
guys try to bribe the 
draft board or leave the 
country ... I said to mv- 
self/Joc, if you do that, 
then yoi/regoingtobe 
just like all the people 
you don't like.” " 

I le finally reported for duty and promptly w ent A\V( )L for 
nvency-five days before reluctantly serving nine months in 
Vietnam guarding a fuel depot near the I )YIX. Like thousands 
of others w ho opposed the w ar, Vietnam w as the last place 
Looney wanted robe. “In the Army he still looked our for the 
little guy/' said his father. “I le was like that all his life — al- 
ways for the underdog,” When another soldier was bullied by 
a bunch ofGlsJoe Don intervened, "I le made an announce- 
ment in front of the whole bunch," said Don Looney, “it they 
wanted to whip upon the little fella, that was fine, but they 
were going to have to come through Joe Don first. I'he guy 
had no problems after that." 

Joe Don's situation, however, got worse, and his refusal to 
carry a ri fie didn't help matters, “W hat are you going to do, 
send me to Vietnam?" he asked his incredulous superiors. 
When he came home, it was clear that more than the war 
was over for Joe Don. He felt disoriented and lost. “Joe Don 
was different when he got back from Vietnam/* said Don 
I .ooncy. “It was a long time before he could sleep at night.' 
Joe Don played a final season with the New Orleans Saints 
before retiring because of a nagging injury 7 . 1 le also divorced 
his w ife, Peggy, and left her and their daughter, Tara, on an 
east 'Texas farm. He was ready to launch a round-thc-globe 
odyssey in order to restore his faith in the world. 

I le went to I long Kong w ith a boyhood friend and bought 
a sailboat. I le experimented with drugs and investigated a 
variety of religions. I le fasted for forty days, l le lived in South 


It was during the first game that season 
when the Looney legend was truly launched. 
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hi Imney '$ first 01 1 game, quarterback Monte Dan math, Looney walked "info one huddle weening a one -day stnbhk of beard and anil his 
arms baking beneath his redjency sleeves. We called him 'Hiuto 1 after the character in the Popeye cartoon strip. " OC a 1 as behind with J:51 left on 
the dock and Looney's eyes had a phosphorescent gleam, "if looked tike file was coming out of them , " recalls Deere . . 1 / right, Looney in Alpine. 


America fora while. I Ic was jailed for possession of marijuana. 
J le was implicated bur cleared in a plot to murder a Texas 
judge. \ k- became a vegetarian, gave himself enemas, and 
dropped seventy pounds. I le begun to read Nietzsche and 
I lesse as well as Spinoza and John Milton and Ganai Yoga. I le 
kept looking for the truth. 

After years of wandering and sell-examination, joe 1 )t>n was 
at the end of his rope. His search for truth seemed hopeless. 
[ le could find no remedy for his anger, brought on by the dis- 
honesty he encountered everywhere. 

Then in 1975 joe Don metSwami Muktananda at the I lous- 
tun airport. The sage from India was touring the states, and 
Joe I )on understood that Muktananda taught that inner peace 
conies through meditation. Looney went to hear the simple 
message and was immediately mesmerized. The reception 
room at the airport was filled with people bearing gifts for 
Baba, as his followers called Muktananda. 1 money had noth- 
ing. "All I have for you is the love from my heart,” said Joe 
Don. The Indian holy man nodded, and Joe Don turned to 
leave. 'I 'hen Baba spoke, “The heart is the most valuable pos- 
session, ” he said, Joe Don stopped and whirled around, I Ic 
knew he had found at last an honest man whose love and ac- 
ceptance of other people were unconditional. 

Baba w as the best experience for Joe Don since he was a 
kid playing Ins heart out for I ,eroy Montgomery. Sitting with 
Baba and watching him, Joe Don began to at last comprehend 
the full range of human potentiality. 1 le gave up drugs and 
became a devotee. I akc Joe I )on* Baba possessed the sponta- 
neity of a child as well as the w isdom of a man who had found 
the answers to all his questions. "There was always an empti- 
ness in me until ( met Baba," said Joe Don. “I le cells you to 
love yourself and see God in each other. I had everything, but 
I just wasn't happy until I found Baba." 

Joe Don followed Muktananda on a spiritual journey to In- 
dia, There Joe Don was given the job of curing for Vijuv. a rogue 
elephant. It was a humbling and often dangerous assignment — 
cleaning up giant piles of elephant dung and washing a beast 


as headstrong as its keeper. Baba knew just what he was do- 
ing, Joe Don tried to work with the temperamental elephant, 
but the animal was as mean as a big-time linebacker. I money 
would become frustrated and slam his fist into die obstinate 
animal's side. It was like hitting a concrete wall. But through 
Baba, Looney learned there w ere easier ways to get along with 
both people and beasts. At last he learned how to deal with raw 
power. “1 realized chat you can win anything with love,” said 
Joe Don. l ie and Yi jay learned to respect one another. 

Baba gave his star pupil the spiritual name 1 lanumunji. In 
Hindu myth, f lanuman — son of the god of wind — was a mon- 
key warrior call as a tower who could leap so high he seized the 
clouds. In one courageous deed he helped Ram, a human form 
of the god Vishnu, rescue his wife, Sica, who had been kid- 
napped by a demon-king. The name acknowledged just how- 
far Joe I )on had come. "It doesn't matter if he didn't make it in 
pro football*" said Baba. “1 le made it here. I le's a champion." 

In 1982 Muktananda was seventy-four years old when lie had 
a heart attack and died. Joe Don was devastated, but his faith 
pulled him through. I le celebrated the time he had spent with 
his beloved Baba. He went to Thailand and Tahiti, and then 
Joe Don came home. 

Thunks to some investments and a lifestyle that was 
anything but lavish, lie had enough money to get by on. 

I le bought twenty-two acres just a few miles outside Alpine, 

1 exas, and built a geodesic dome of cedar. It was solar-heated 
and as solid as granite. An old man with a forked stick found 
a deep well of sweet water. Joe Don planted a vegetable gar- 
den and a grove of fruit trees. Inside the house were plenty of 
beds for guests, hundreds of philosophy and spiritual books* a 
separate room for his weights and punching bag, and a small 
meditation chamber permeated with the odor of incense. 
There was no telephone. 

Joe Don cherished his solitude but became a familiar face 
in the small town of Alpine, I Ic'd leave groceries at the local 
rest home for the elderly folks. Girls’ basketball and high school 
football became important to him. During the autumn lie 
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would cover long miles to cheer himself hoarse while Ids fa- 
vorite Football teams — usually an underdog made good- 
struggled down the field, For Joe Don, the innocence and 
courage of small-town football w as the purest form of sport. 
1 le and Leroy Montgomery — his link to the old days* — kept 
in much and planned to build a boys’ camp for wayward kids 
who needed a boost. “Joe Don had a soft spot in h is heart for 
= the losers of the world,” said Montgomery, 'i le was always 
| w illing to help them out." 

Joe Don had finally found the way of life that suited him. 
5 Ills parents, divorced since 1966 but still good friends, spent 
5 as much time as possible with their son. Joe Don was busy 
3 building them a residence, with separate bedrooms, just up 
\ the hill from his dome. 1 1 is own home became a place that 
l people w ent to renew themselves. “I could come away from 
my hectic life and have my roots watered at Joe I Jon’s," said 
Harmon Lisnow, a deputy attorney general in Texas. “Few 
of us really understand true freedom but Joe Don did. ..It 
hacked a lot of people off, but he was always honest. I le forced 
all of us to question ourselves. And through it all, he bowed to 
no one. 1 le w as truly a warrior— a spiritual warrior— and I loved 
him for that.” 

S eptember 24, 1988, was a Saturday. It was game 
day across the nation. Joe Don rose early, med- 
itated, and slipped into jeans and a w indbreaker. 
On this day he and his friend Tom Connor, a 
home builder from Alpine, were going to ride 
their motorcycles seventy-five miles to the Rio 
( irande and take part in a raft race. After days of watching the 
Seoul Olympics on television, Joe Don was pumped up, his 
competitive juices flowing. 1 listwohigRidgeback dogs, Ram 
and Sira, both as stubborn and loyal us the man they adored, 
sensed his excitement as he gulped juice and herbal tea. 

Tom arrived in the morning darkness, and Joe Don fired 
up his Su/uki 850, and the two friends sped off to I lighway 
1 18. Ram and Sica loped alongside, but at the top of the hill 
Joe Don told them to stop, and they stood watching as he rode 
off toward the distant mountains that guard the Ibg Bend coun- 
try. f or the first time that Tom could remember, Joe I Jon was 
wearing a helmet. 

'The two friends raced down the highway, crossing dry creek 
beds and old Indian trails, passing peaks and the ruins of home- 
steads. Tom pulled away from Joe Don and led the way. 1 le 
soon lost sight of his friend but assumed he was close behind. 
1r was such a fine ride that morning,” recalled Tom. “It was 
awfully pretty.” 

The sun was softening the desert landscape, and all the 
tw ists and turns were behind when Joe Don came up a steep 
hill. I le saw the road Battening out before him bending into a 
gentle curve. It took hours for 'l orn and law officers to find 
Joe Don's body. I le was just a couple of weeks from bis forty- 
sixth birthday — an age when most men are worrying about 
coronary disease and getting fat, the age when ' l l L, 1 aiwrenee, 
the mysterious hero of Arabia, died in a motorcycle accident. 
“No one knows what caused Joe I Jon to crash,” said ( Ion nor. 


'Tm sure that at the moment it happened, he was joyed. I’m 
certain he saw there was no use to fight it. There was no hold- 
ing back.” 

After the simple funeral at the Gceslin Funeral 1 Ionic, Joe 
Don was cremated. His mother kept his ashes and the Bible 
she gave him years before inscribed, “l place you in God's 
hands." Friends and family went our to Joe I Jon's land* walked 
around, and watched the Ridge back dogs chase over the hills. 
Ram was restless, as if he were waiting for his warrior to come 
riding home. 

To mark his birthday, Dorothy and a friend drove 
down 1 lighway 1 18 and went to the gentle curve where 
he died, Dorothy spied a snatch of her boy’s \v indbreaker 
snagged on a branch. They found the place under the mes- 
quite tree where his head came to rest, and they left a pile 
of rocks. They stood and listened to the eternal w ind. W hen 
they le ft t he y we re sm i 1 i ng. 02 

7 nlsan i \ / khad 1 1 f tilts is author of I * re tty B < j y : The L i fe and ' T i m es 
of Charles Arthur Floyd. Gil Adams is a / it Isa-based illustrator. 



Gening There 

To date, no biography of Joe Don Loonev has hern published. 
The highlights {and son* points) of Looney's ra reef at 0 ( , both 
on and off the tuif\ appear in Forty-Seven Straight: The 
Wilkinson lira at Oklahoma, by former Of ’ dimtor o f sports 
information Harold Keith. KeitlTs book, a paean to eoaeh Hud 
Wilkinson, is hard on Looney and omits the panelling /undent; it 
also shows w hy the straight arrows mtfh and Looney were an all 
but impossible match. Lin book, published in / 9H4, is available 
from Of Press for $24.95. To order, rail (405) 005-1000. 

The Stumers at-home line up this fall is: September 1 2, vs. 
Arkansas State; September 19, vs. Southern Cal (to be televised); 
OetohrrA* vs . Iowa State {Homecoming}; (Jetober A L vs , Kansas 
State ; Xovemher 7, vs. Missouri; and Sov ember J7 r vs. 
Nebraska (Thanksgiving, to he televised.) forth let information, 
rail (405) A 25- >4 >4. 
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Wine Country 

A trip into Cimarron Cellars 



Cimarron Cellars' top sellers are Blanc d' Blanc (white) and Okie 
Dokie (red). The M a recital Foch IMA, a red, was sold at the Mark 
Hopkins Hotel in San Francisco for $14 a bottle. 1/ you can get one 
of the very few bottles left at the winery, you 'll pay $4.25, 


hen Dwayne § 

Pool first tie- f 
cided he want- - 
ed to own a 
vineyard hack in the early 
1970s, you would have ex- 
pected him to start in his own 
backyard: Napa V alley. 

Instead, the grocery manager 
and his wife, Suze, began look- 
ing in Oklahoma where Pool's 
parents were from. 

They did this for two rea- 
sons: ( )ne, land prices in north- 
ern ( California were so high only 
the rich could afford to buy land 
good for growing grapes. And 
two, in southern Oklahoma 
they have found perfect grow- 
ing conditions: fertile soil — 
loamy and sandy, with good 
drainage — and a climate with 
mild winters. 

When they learned in 1978 
that a federally planted vine- 
yard near ( Cancy was for sale ( it 
had gone through three previ- 
ous owners), they purchased 
the 150 acres. The land had 
forty acres of mature vineyards. 

At first, the grapes were sold to various 
w ineries in Texas. In 1983, with an abun- 
dance of grapes and a shortage of markets, 
the Pools decided to build a winery and 
produce their ow n w ines. 

Looking back. Pool says he never 
doubted he could grow grapes in south- 
ern Oklahoma. “You can just look at all 
the wild species of grapes grow ing in 
these woods," Pool says, “and know that 
you can grow grapes for wine here." 

[ Itimately there was one small catch: 
it had to be the right variety of grape. 

Dwayne Pool, a self-taught vider- 
culturalist (one w ho works in the vine- 
yard) and oenologist (one w ho makes 
wine), doesn't mind telling you that he 


has only recently figured this out. 
Though he has practically memorized 
Philip W agner's book. Crapes Into W itte, 
a biblc for w inemakers like himself. Pool 
learned much of w hat he know s from 
simply planting a vine and watching it 
die. “I’ve learned that you can't go to 
W al-Mart and by a Concord grape or a 
Thompson seedless plant,” says Pool, 
“and expect it to grow here." 

1 le also learned that the European va- 
rieties that thrive in northern California 
don’t seem to work, either. The price of 
that lesson: four failed harvests. “W e'd 
get the vines to the point that they had 
grapes the size of small peas on them," 
recalls Pool, “and then we’d lose them to 


black rot (a fungus that literally 
mummifies the pea-size grape). 
You can grow those varieties in 
California because they don't 
get the early rains in spring that 
we do." 

So what grapes w ill grow in 
Oklahoma? A good many vari- 
eties that'grow east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Pool says, 
including a grape native to Mis- 
souri and Arkansas. Pool has 
had his best success w ith a type 

he calls “Frcnch-American hy- 
brids," and while they do not 
taste like a ( California wine, they 
do taste very much like them- 
selves. Pool has found that visi- 
tors to the winery from as close 
as nearby C Canev and as far aw ay 
as England and Sweden like 
their flavor. 

He appreciates the fact that 
after fourteen years in the busi- 
ness, he seems to finally be on 
the right track. If he’d only 
known how busy success would 
keep him. From July to Sep- 
tember, the winery is a buzz of 
activity as forty-plus acres of 
grapes are harvested, w ashed, crushed, 
ami placed in barrels to ferment. The 
w inery produces almost ten thousand 
gallons of w ine per year, including more 
than a dozen varieties. “W e are not try- 
ing to compete with California wineries," 
says Pool. “We want to find the best 
grapes to grow in this part of the country 
and make the best wine w e can make." 

Grapes are harvested from July to Sep- 
tember by a crew of local laborers and 
neighbors, some barely old enough to 
drive a car, others who are well into their 
seventh decade. Aside from the work 
force, the process is not unlike what 
you'd find at any winery: Grapes are im- 
mediately cleaned, destem med, and 
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crushed. After a thirty day stopover in the 
fermenting vats, the grapes move to large 
(from five hundred gallon to twelve hun- 
dred gallon) tanks for a secondary fer- 
mentation that can last from nine months 
to a full year. The w ine is then bottled 
and shipped to w holesalers or sold in the 
Cimarron Cellars Gift Shop. 

' I 'he vineyards and winery are open all 
year. Dwayne and Suzc are glad to give 
tours of the operation, and they go into 
great detail toexplain w inemaking, l our 
sizes range from one or two visitors to 
busloads of organized tour groups. Dur- 
ing the busy harvest months, tours may 
not be available daily, but visitors can 
pick grapes to take home for homemade 
jams or jellies or purchase one of the es- 
tate w ines for this dish: 

lU RGUNDYPOT ROAST 

5 pounds rump roast of beef 

2 cups Marcchal loch, a dry red w ine 

I eight-ounce can tomato sauce 

1 clove garlic, minced 

1 bay leaf 

2 parsley sprigs 

1/2 teaspoon celery salt 

1/2 teaspoon salt 

4 tablespoons butter or margarine 

1 pound small white onions, peeled 

1/4 cup cold water 

2 tablespoons vegetable oil 

1 tcn-and-onc-half-ouncc can con- 

densed beef bouillon (undiluted) 

1 teaspoon dried leaf thyme 

2 whole cloves 

3 peppercorns 

16 small carrots, pared 

1 pound mushrooms, cut in half 

1 teaspoon lemon juice 

1 tablespoon sugar 

2 tablespoons cornstarch 

1/4 cup chopped parsley (optional) 

Heat oil in heavy kettle and brown 
meat on all sides. Pour off and discard fat. 
Add w ine, bouillon, tomato sauce, garlic, 
thyme, bay leaf, cloves, parsley sprigs, 
peppercorns, and a half teaspoon of the 
celery salt. Cover. Bring to a boil. Place 
in a 325° I o\ cn. and roast three to three 
and a half hours or until meat thermom- 
eter registers 1 70° F. 

After meat has cooked for two and a 
half hours, start your vegetables. Put car- 
rots in skillet in enough salted water to 
cover them. Boil until tender. Drain and 
discard w ater. Add two tablespoons but- 



The 

Art Market 

Specializing in American Indian Art 

5 1 st & Memorial-Fontana Center 
Tulsa. Oklahoma 74145 
(918)6644)626 

Open Monday -Saturday, 
10:30-6: Sunday 1-5 

We feature American Indian Artists and 
Non-Enrolled Artists of Indian Descent. 





(jfa hl 

a festival of cultures 

Tlk- festival that brings together the cultures of the world to promote anpaxiaiion anti 
understanding of the peoples of the world and of < )klahoma s rich anti diverse heritage 
Initialed in 1989. the festival draw's thousands of visitors each year. 


ROSK STATE COLLEGE 


GAMES 


SATURDAY. OCTOBER 24 


N M 


E N T E R T A 









1 3th Annual International 

Tom Mix Festival 

Memorabilia Market, Film Festival and Museum Exhibit. 

September 11-13,1992 0 Guthrie, OK 

; ALSO APPEARING: ^ = 

9th Annual Gitihrif: Road Celebration - classic car show 

Outdoor Antique and Collectible Market - over 120 vendors 
Oklahoma Frontier Drugstore Museum - Grand Opening 
Women’s National Finals Rodeo; Professional Theatre; 

Stea m Engine Show; Western Era Re-Enactors; Great Food 
Guthrie Chamber of Commerce (800) 299-1889 



Tvrvggz 


T hey have names like Ethel’s, Leo’s and 
Slick's. They use plastic tableware, serve 
spongy white bread and are a far sight less 
than elegant. But as every fan of barbecue 
knows, they’re also an excellent reason to call 
Oklahoma home. 

You can read about some of Oklahoma’s 
favorite B-B-Q spots by ordering a back-copy 
of Oklahoma Today's Feb. 1989 issue. $5. 

To order your hack issue, please use the order form and envelope 
inside the hack cnirr. Tax and shipping included. 


Scptcmhcr-( Xrtobcr I W2 
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Dwayne Poo! (with Winston) in the vineyards. 
The Poo k' w ith -making is done almost entirely 
by hand: the picking, crushing, bottling, 
forking, and labeling. Suze Pool w orks in the 
salesroom, so the Pools even sell if by hand 


ter to skillet, then saute carrots until 
lightly browned. Put carrots on a serving 
platter and keep warm. Add mushrooms 
to same skillet. Cook, stirring until ten- 
der, sprinkle with lemon juice. Add to 
serving platter with carrots. Cut an “X" 
at one end of each peeled onion. Place 
onions in a large skillet. Add enough 
water to cover. Add remaining two table- 
spoons butter, sugar, and half teaspoon 
salt. Bring to a boil. Cook until all water 
evaporates. Shake skillet to brown on- 


ions. Place onions with other vegetables 
on platter and keep warm. 

Remove meat from skillet (when 
done) and put on serving planer. Skim 
fat from kettle. Blend cornstarch and 
one-quarter cup cold water. Bring liq- 
uid in kettle to boil. Stir in cornstarch 
mixture. Cook, stirring constantly un- 
til gravy boils and thickens. Serve in 
gravy boat. If desired, sprinkle roast 
with chopped parsley. Serves eight. 

— Debra Robinson 


Getting 

There 


\ 


\ 


A blue sign to the Cimarron Cellars winery 
sits less than half a mile south of Atoka on SJL 
69; the g/ft shop is on the east side of the divided 
highway north of the sign. 

.1 change in state law' has allowed the Pools 
to beg/n wine tastings this September. They plan 
*5 , to offer two to three wanes each day f of font teen 

varieties they bottle ) at the gift shop, which is 
open weekends from noon to 5 pan. and Saturday 10 a an. to 5 pan. For touts of the 
vineyards and winery, rail ( -/PS/ SS9-6J IJ or f 405) HS9-599 7. 

During harvest time, which runs from July through September, Poo! picks during the w eek 
so home winemakers and Jelly makers ran pick their own grapes on weekends ( Pool charges 
thirty five rents a pound). When penning begins in November, visitors ran buy cuttings from 
/hr seventeen varieties of grapes in transplant or to wind into grapevine wraiths (these, too , 


are thirty-five rents a pound). 

Cimarron Cellars wanes (priced $4.25 to $7.25 a bottle) are available at the winery gift 
shop. They can also be found at retail liquor stores including Byron V Liquor 11 a rehouse in 
Oklahoma City and Pike's Liquor Store in Tulsa . Or just ask your local retailer, says Pool. 
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research for the 


Indian Country Poster 

wm 


The past comes alive tm this hrilliam 
watereolor original prim uf Oklahoma 1 : 
Indian Country, circa 1865, Thin 

map is tine of a kind, based on 
special Native American 
issue Oklahoma Today published in May. 

It shows archeological digs, old towns, 
missions, agencies, schools, battlefields, 
forts, camps and grave sites. As a work of 
art or us a collectors item to pass down 
through the generation s-nr both- 
Oklahoma Today's Indian Country map is 
a valuable addition to the state's historical 
record. Includes a six-page brochure 
describing map locations and providing a 
bibliography to books on Oklahoma 
Native Americans. 

Framed in natural wood and matted ns 
shown; $ ( J5, I ’n framed: $10. 

Limited edition of 150 signed and 
numbered by the artist; S5U uu framed; 
$135 framed. 

Printed on high-quality linen paper. 


To order your Indian Country map, please use order form and envelope inside the hack cover , 
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What did you get when the 
Oklahoma Turnpike Authority and 
AES Shady Point got together? 




TREES ! 



Oklahoma Turnpike Authority member, Mick LaFevers of Poteau and Bill Arnold, President of AES 
Shady Point Inc. on the southern portion of the Muskogee Turnpike near Interstate 40 East. 


In the Spring of 1992, AES Shady Point Inc., a coal-fired 
power plant located near Poteau, Oklahoma, donated hundreds 
of trees to the Oklahoma Turnpike Authority. This generous 
donation is part of the AES goal to be environmentally neutral. 
For Oklahoma, it’s a win/win situation 


The Oklahoma Turnpike Authority is a non-tax supported entity of the State of Oklahoma. 



PATCHES 

Pizza * Steaks * Burgers 
Salad Bar 



Hyw. 82 South of Cookson 
Lake Tenkiller 

(918) 457-4933 


PRINCESS DRIVE IN 

AFFORDABLE FAMILY 
DINING 

I Jam burger 
Catfish 
Steak 

Highway 82 
South of Tahlequah 

(918) 4574270 

Stacy & Patricia Miller 


We give you fast ^friendly 
service with a.i 



and it's 

FREE! 

Give us a call! 

1(800)284-5114 

^( 918 ) 457-5114 



«T RA V E L- 


MARVAL TROUT 
CAMP & RESORT 

Gore, Oklahoma 

November 6, 7 & 8 
FALL FISHING TOURNEY 
$1000 worth of 3-8 lb. trout 
will be stocked. 

Call For More information or 
Reservations 
(918) 489-2295 


Lake Tenkiller 


FALL FOLIAGE - 15 MILES SOUTH OF TAHLEQUAH 


visit historic TAHLEQUAH 

«. Oklahoma's Best Kept Secret 

•Illinois River 

■Trail of Tears Outdoor Drama 

•Lake Tenkiller 

•Ancient Cherokee Village 

•Historic Tours 

•Cherokee National Museum 

•River City Players 

•Restaurants, Lodging it Much Morel 


Tahlequah Area Chamber of Commerce 

TAHLEQUAI 1 

101 So. Muskogee, Tahlequah, OK 74464 

TOURISM COUNCIL 

(918) 456- 3742 


ENJOY FALL AT 

LAKE 

TENKILLLER 



130 Miles of Scenic Shoreline 
Fishing • Hunting 
Jogging • Walking 
Boating > Sailing • Tour Boat 
Lodging • Camping 
Br eath taking Sunrises & S uns ets 
10 Marinas - 14 Parks • Airpark 
Floating Restaurants 


For More Information: lake Tenkiller Association 

F. O. Box Ten-K 

[ QJS LAH Q.M 4. A Cookson, OK 74427 

(918) 4574403 




SBESHOOTER 
RESORT & MARINA 

A BEAUTIFUL STOP ON 
LAKE 7™KHJ-ER 
« Lakefront Cabins 
Weekly, Off-5tason & 

Senior Citizen Kates 

• Marina - Heated Dock 

• Beautiful Sunsets From 
Your Deck 

2 Miles South of Cookson 
(918)457-5152 


Cookson General 
Store and Cabins 

* Cottages With Kitchens 

■ Motel Units * RV Hook Ups 
* Groceries 

* Tackle - Bait * licenses 

Hwy 82, Cookson, OK 
Norma & Ben Harris 
Owners &. Operators 
(918) 457-5171 


CHIGGER RIDGE 
CABINS 

BEAUTIFUL WOODED AREA 
1, 2, & 3 BEDROOMS 
CENTRAL HEAT & AIR - TV 
FIREPLACES 

BiLlY & PENNY SMITH 
P. O. BOX 477 
GORE, OK 74435 

( 918 ) 489-2292 


COOKSON 

SMOKEHOUSE 

Rustic Log Restaurant 

Steaks, BBQ, Push 
Breakfast 

Hwy. 82 - Cookson, OK 
Open 7 Days 
(918) 457-4134 


Wright Real Estate 

SPECIALIZING IN 
LAKE PROPERTY 

CALL: 148)0-749-1016 
For •retirement homes 
•cabins 
•commercial 
* farm/ranch 
* vacant lan d 
-building sites 
•full service 
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ENKILLER 

fl I R P ARK 


Serving the Lake 
Community 

* 2600 ft Turf * 100 Li 

* Low Intensity Lights 
* Unicom 122.8 

New Terminal Bulking 
*A Pilot Community* 


Oklahoma Today 





Taylorsville 

They built it , ami they came . 



/■ V/' *///. fiddles, ami food art big draws at the (all Tmhrsville Country Fair. 


O ne of early signs that the 
Taylorsville Country Fair 
was a pretty good idea 
came that first year in the 
parking lot— a wide open pasture. By 9 
a. in. on the first Saturday of the fair, the 
field was full, and the dirt road leading 
to Taylorsville was beginning ro be lined 
with ea rs . T h e fa i r was n't eve n sch e d u I ed 
to open until IQ am 

By noon, says volunteer Ruth Rapier, 
hay wagons were sent out to haul in visi- 
tors hiking in from ears parked a mile 
away. Food vendors- — all of them volun- 
teers — spent the day running out the 
back gate, off to Stillw ater nr Ripley for 
more food, more ice, more,,, toiler paper. 

The fact that more than twenty- three 
thousand visitors actually stayed, after 
parking miles from nowhere at an event 
without a track record, is a testament to 
w hat they found at the fair. Under the 
blackjacks turning a faded orange, a 
wagon train — 1 40 riders strong — pulled 
in at the fair's beginning. Gun fighters 
fought, blacksmiths shod horses, and 
handmade artwork and crafts were ad- 
mired and bought, “The Orange Blos- 
som Special” pulled dancers to their feet; 
gospel singers, bluegrass bands, and 
banjo players alternated until dusk. 
Women were weaving, spinning, and 
making bread, butter, soap, and bonnets. 
One w oman made rag dolls for a line of 
children who otherwise might have been 
w atching Saturday morning cartoons. 

It was a big surprise but not over- 
whelming to Oney Taylor who, with his 
brother, Wayne, ow ns Taylorsville, a 
kind of miniature, minimally commercial 
Silver Dollar City. “We thought it w as 
something pretty wild,” says Taylor, 
“but w e just went along with it," 

I f Tay lor* s com ft i rt a b I e na t u re h a d n ' t 
made him already suited to it, events 
might have forced him to sit back for the 
ride. He'd seen things snowball in 


Taylorsville before. The initial idea was 
hatched on a Colorado vacation in 1986, 
*i went out there to a dinner-type deal 
(where) they had a dinner and a show/' 
he recalls. It got him to thinking. Why 
not build a place back home that would 
serve up barbecue and country music on 
Friday and Saturday nights? 


More than twenty- 
thousand people showed 
up for the first country 
fair. And the second. 


Both his brother. Wayne Taylor, and 
Oney'sson and son-in-law liked the idea, 
so the four men began to build a barn 
with a kitchen, stage, and seating for tw o 
hundred, “We started by cutting cedar 
poles and peeling the bark by hand.” 
'Though he never drew it out in an of- 
ficial blueprint (“it's all in my head"), 
Oney already had planned on building a 
little Western town, with storefronts and 


a covered bridge or two. W hen he 
learned that a nephew by marriage was 
planning to tear dov n a 1909 farmhouse, 
he decided to move that out ro the fam- 
ily property, too. 

Local folks soon began to clamor to 
come out to the place they — not the 
Taylors — named Taylorsville. Visitors 
rented the barn for w eddings, reunions, 
banquets, and meetings in such numbers 
that plans for the restaurant remained 
that: plans, "It was just public demand 
that sidetracked us," Oney says. 

It was the neighbors, again, who sug- 
gested everybody pitch in nest and have 
a fair to raise money for the local schools, 
“(finger Turin el I said. ‘We ought to hold 
a country lair, where people could dis- 
play pioneer handicrafts and demon- 
strate frontier skills,' " Oney recalls. He 
was less than enthusiastic. 

“1 was leery about it, at first," he ad- 
mits, “I didn't think people would drive 
all the way out here." But as w ord spread 
about the plan, an army of rural residents 
and organizations called to volunteer, 
Patsy Pile, w ho owns Patsy's Flowers 
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and Ceramics in Perkins, organized the 
arts and crafts, and Marcia Hargrove, a 
teacher by day and member of a blue- 
grass hand by night, lined up local blue- 
grass, gospel, and country and western 
talent, Ruth Rapier, who served cm the 
hospitality committee, tended to the per- 
formers, artists, and fairgoers, I ler role, 
she says, was to “ mainly stand around 
arid hug people,” 

Since chat first fair, the road has been 
graveled, and more parking has been 
added. 

But, as the third fair gets under way 
this fall, its organizers best hope is that 
the fair w ill stay the same. Oney Taylor, 
for one, doesn’t plan on going l lollywood 
anytime soon. “I’m just plain; that’s the 
way I am,” he says. “I don’t plan on 
changing.” 

— Sharon A, Wright 


Getting There 

Get // preview of Taylorsville on September 
19. when Marlin Del Rav is scheduler! to 
perform. And keep an eye out for future 
concerts; last yea r\ Taylor brought George Jones 
and Mar k Chestnut to Taylorsville. (405/ 547- 
2732. 

The Taylorsville Country Fair is set for 
October 3 and 4. rain or shine. Taylorsville h 
east of Highway 177 . between Perkins and 
Stillwater. Front S. H. 177, drive four miles 
east on Mehan Road , then one and a half mile* 
south (watch for the signs). 

Farr hours are 10 aJtL to 6 p.m. on 
Saturday and JO a.ttt, to 5 pan. on Sunday. Admission is two dollars for persons over 
twelve years. Along with arts and crafts booths and demonstrations of old-fashioned 
skills, local blmgrass, country and western, and gospel bands are scheduled to play 
every hour ; along with the bluegrass band The l. juris Family from Georgia, 

Booths selling barbecue and Indian tacos will be scattered around the homestead , 
and the Stillwater Kiwan is will sell lunch and supper both days ♦ Local chapters of the 
Future Farmers of America sponsor a petting zoo and pony rides ♦ For more informa- 
tion , call the Stillwater Chamber of Commerce, (405) 372-5563. 
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Guthrie Get- A ways 
- PACKAGE INCLUDES - 


A Romantic Diruwr Ch&mfrg T\toJrt 





THE MAJESTIC THBCHAAD 



MusieaJ A Chrittmm Production *—! 5 retro 


GUTHRIE GET-AWAYS 
Harrison House Irm 
124 West Harrison Street 
Guthrie, OK 73044 
( 405 ) 282 - 1000 or 1 - 800 - 375-1001 



"Specialty gifts for your special Aviator" 
OPEN 

MGN.-ERI7JLM.-7RM. 

SAT. & SLTN. 9 A.M-5 P.M. 

Will Rocgss Would Airport Terminal Builixng 
OkbhiNBi City, OK * 405 681 -004* 


AVIATORS FLIGHT CREW CATALOG 

I-Ji0n-3K2«AV8R (out of st iito) 



OKLAHOMA Don't leave Home 

TTinAY mm - 

m ag AziNE 1 8DD-777-1793 


It doesn't matter if you’re 
try ing to cool your cur down 
or warm yourself up, " 

Oklahoma Today has two W 
unique gift ideas . , ^ 

for everyone, Jr 
Our new jw 
“twister*' cur M 9 

shade will keep* 9 

your cur cool 9 9 

while you're in 

the mall, at work ;'■■■> 

on the lake. Out if v r i 

warming up is what ^ 

you're after, add a twist to 
your morning coffee with our new 
Oklahoma Today Tw ister Mug! 

Sunshade $3.95 Mug $8.95 

Made in the (ISA, 

Please use order form and envelope inside the hack cover. 
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Feting King 
Cotton 

Sept. IK 

In tall, the fields along State 
I liglnvay 5 are white with the 
high-quality cotton that 
farmers in Tillman and 
surrounding counties ship to 
ports around the world. ( Cotton 
still is king here, and nowhere 
is that more apparent than in 
Frederick during the annual 
Cotton Festival. 

On September IS, the courthouse lawn sprouts arts and 
crafts and food booths under its shade trees, doggers dance 
on a temporary stage, and a quilt show hangs in the courthouse 
halls. At the Tillman County I Iistorical Museum across the 
street, a slew of farm machinery will be on display, along 
with demonstrations of cotton carding, cotton stripping, and 
cotton picking. 

The annual Maid of Cotton pageant will begin at 7 p.m. 
at the restored 1920s* era Ramona Theatre (a draw ing for a 
hand-painted quilt with a cotton boll design is a local 
tradition). For information, call (405) 555-2155. — BP 



MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 


SEPTUM HER 


M0 

1 )inosaurs!, Omniplex Science Museum. OKU. 
(405) 424-5545 

l-()ct. 18 

Oklahoma Heritage. Center of the American Indian. 
Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 427-5228 

5-50 

Miniature Native American Artifacts. Plains Indian and 
Pioneers Museum, Woodward, (405) 256-6156 

5-Oet. 12 

The Long Artifact Exhibit, Five Civilized Tribes 
Museum. Muskogee. (918) 685-1701 

II -Oct. 25 

Nafl Watcrcolor Oklahoma, Kirkpatrick Galleries. 
Kirkpatrick ( 'enter, OKC, (405) 427-5461 

12-Oct. 12 

Jerome Tiger Retrospective, Five Civilized Tribes 
Museum. Muskogee. (918) 685-1701 

19-Nov. 15 

French Paintings of Three Centuries from the New 
Orleans Museum of Art. Oklahoma City Art Museum, 
OKC, (405) 940-4477 

25-Jan. 10 

The Thrill of Victory: The Science of Sports, Omniplex. 
OKC, (405) 424-5545 

27-Oct. 19 

Visions of India, Gardiner Art Gallery , OSl . Stillw ater, 
(405) 744-9086 


27-Nov. ^ 'The Greenhouse: A Sandy Skoglund Installation, Fred 
Jones Jr. Museum of Art. Norman. (405) 525-5272 


OCTOBER 


i ii 

Masks by Patrick Riley, Paul Medina. John Richardson, 
and Clint 1 iamilton, Charles B. Goddard Center, 
Ardmore. (405) 226-090*; 

4-Nov. 29 

Goya's Disasters of War and The Proverbs Exhibit, 
Philbrook Museum of \rt. Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 

10-Jan. 5 

\n Enduring Interest: The Photographs of Alexander 
Gardner. Gilcreasc Museum, Tulsa, (918) 582-5122 

15-Feb. 28 

Birds of Prey , Oklahoma Museum of Natural 1 1 istory . 
Norman, (405) 525-471 1 

10-Nov. 16 

Masters* Exhibition. Five Civilized Tribes Museum. 
Muskogee. (918) 685-1701 

17-18 

Bah-Kho-Jc Fall Art Fair. Bah-Khn-Jc Art Gallery. Coyle. 
(405) 466-5101 . 

17-18 

Children’s Cowboy f estival. Nat ‘1 Cowboy Hall of 
Fame. OKC. (405)478-2250 

22-Nov. 24 

I hides. 1 )arlins.and 1 )c\ ils: The Story of the 101 Ranch. 
Oklahoma City Arts Museum at ArtsPlaee, OKC. 
(405) 946-4477 




DRAMA 

SEPTEMBER 


1-20 

'Hu E ant a sticks. Jewel Box Theatre. OKC, 
(405) 521-1786 

4-26 

Rumors , Carpenter Square Theatre. OK( !. 
(405) 252-6500 

11-15.17-19 

The Man Who Came to Dinner. Enid Community 
Theatre. Gaslight Theatre. Enid. (405) 254-2507 

11-20 

Tend Me a Tenor , Theatre Tulsa. Tulsa, 
(918)587-8402 

18-26 

The Importance of Being Earnest, John I )cnncy 
Playhouse. Law ton. (405)555-1600 

18-27 

Crimes of the Heart. Sapulpa ( ^immunity Theatre. 
Sapulpa. (918) 227-2169 

!8-Oct.5 

Chess, Shawnee Little Theatre. Shawnee. 
(405) 275-2805 

24-26 

Cat on a Hof Tin Roof. Ardmore I .itile Theatre. 
Ardmore. (405) 225-1527 

25-Oct. 5 

X unsense. Ponca Playhouse, Ponca City, 
(405) 765-5560 


OCTOBER 


I -5 The Jungle Hook and Beauty and the ! I cast. Job n 

Denney Playhouse. Lawton. (405) 555-1600 
5 TallTa les, Sccm-to-be-Playcrs. Performing Arts Center, 

Tulsa. (918) 596-7111 

7-\o\ . I / Hate Hamlet. Jewel Box Theatre. ( )k( !. 

(405) 521-1786 



September^ )etober 1 992 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 


Looking Back at Jerome 'Tiger 

Sept. 12 -Oct. 12 

Iii 1967, the Five ( livilizcd Tribes sponsored a one-man 
slum of a voting local ( Ircck-Seminolc painter Jerome 
Tiger, an artist whose lyricism and technical ability was 
such that critics forgot themselves and used the g-word. 
Genius. 

Tiger's career would be tragically short; before the year 
was out he died in an accident. But in the five years he 
w o rk cd ser i ously a s an a rt i st/T iger c rea t ed a s tv le of I n d i an 
art uniquely his own: more traditional than contemporary 
but influential enough that its effects ripple still. 

Visitors come from all over the country to see eloquent 
depictions of stickball players, dancers, grandparents, and 
other Native American themes in the museum’s Tiger 
collection, the best anywhere. If Tiger’s work is put in 
storage to make way for other exhibits, "we hear about it,’' 
says manager Diane 1 faralson. 

No chance of that come September 12* when the museum 
will mount a month-long "Tiger retrospective, the first in 
twenty-five years. 

The museum will hang as many paintings and draw ings 
as the walls of the small 
Muskogee museum will 
hold, "We’ll show his 
significant pieces and larger 
pieces and those depicting 
traditions/' says I la raison. 

'Thai's what rhis museum 
has tried hard to protect and 
to encourage/’ 

The museum, in the 
historic l nton Indian 
Agency building in 
Muskogee, is open Monday 
to Saturday. 10 a.m. to 5 pari,, 

Sundays, 1 to 5 p m. 

Admission is $2 for adults, 

$1 for ages sis to twelve. 

(918) 1 70 1 . — BP 



7 "tgers favorife [xmituig: 
W ar to Peace, Death to 
Life, 1966 


9-3 1 

MHattetfl^ Pollard 1 heatre. Guthrie. (405) 282-2800 

1 6-18 

Unfit Rufus I , Black 1 .dictated Arts Center, Civic 
Center 1 attic 'Theatre, OKC (405) 232-2522 

23,24,25 

Shi thr Srrp tf! Who \Wtttftd To Sing. Cimarron Circuit 
Opera Company, Sooner Theatre, Norman. 

(405) 364-8962 

23.24,25 

Ihtrhtr of SfL flk. Cimarron Circuit Opera Company. 
Sooner Theatre, Norman, (405) 364-8962 

23-30 

The . 1 fystety of / n/ttt lr/>, Pctlhird 1 he acre. Gn til rie , 
(405) 282-2800 

23-25.29-31 

The Glass Menagerie, Enid Community 1 heatre. 
Gaslight Theatre. Enid, (405) 234-2307 

23-Nov, 1 

1 nne of ( ineen ( at hies % ' J "h e a t re Tid sa . l td sa . 
(918)587-8402 



ML SIC/DANCE 


SEPTEMBER 

.1-6 World Series of f iddling festival, Pmvdcrhum Park, 
Langley, (40S) 732-3904 


! 1-13 Western Swing f estival, Osage County Fairgrounds, 
Pawhuska. (918)387-12118 

12 Dallas Black Dance Theater, Civic ( Center Music Hall. 
OKC, (405) 232-2522 

1 1- 1 H Smokey Robinson, Brady ' I 'heater, Tulsa, 

(918)582-7239 

18-20 Dot/ Qmxdfe. Tulsa Ballet Theater, Chapman I hill, 
Tulsa. (918) 749-6006 

19 OKC Philharmonic Classics Concert, Civic ( looter 
Music I kill, OKC, (405) 842-5387 
li ) W c k > d s C lou n ty ( )p ry . Ac t 1 Theatre B u i I di ng. 

Downtown, \|va* (405) 327-1647 
25-26 Bob Wills Texas Playbovs Reunion. Belle Starr' Theater, 

Eufaula, (918)689-2122 

29 Works by " I hrec Oklahoma C Composers. Norman 

Chamber Orchestra, I Jolmbcrg I fall, Norman, 

(405) 3294386 


OCTOBER 

3 Concert, Lawton Philharmonic, Lawton, 

(405) 248-2001 

3 “Pops Perfection/" Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, 
(918) 747-7445 

9 1 1 ragu e Gha m h e r ( >re he s i ta, Set ntish Rite l ’em p I e, 
Guthrie. (405) 282-7242 

10 ( lolnmluis I >uy Celebracmn. Performing Arts Center. 
'Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

1 1 RiehartiDowlIng in Concert, Simmons Center, I >une;ui, 
(405) 252-2900 

13 Symphony at Sunset. Rivcrpurks festival West, "Tulsa, 
(918) 747-7445 

1 5 ‘ V he Sid c St ree t S m i tt e rs, Ch a r I es B . ( k idd a rd C le n te r. 

Ardmore, (405) 226-0909 

1 7 Tulsa Philharmonie Masterworks Concert, Performing 
Arts Center, Tulsa. (918) 747-7445 

1 7 ( )K( l Philharmonic ( Glassies Concert, Civic ( lenter 

Music I tall, OKC, (405) 842-5387 

23 Barbara Mandrell, Brady I heater, Tulsa, 
(918)582-7239 

23-25 Cittdrtrlhf, Tuba Ballet I heater. < lhapman Music I lall, 
Tulsa, (918) 749-6006 

23-25 Gisel/e, Ballet ( )klahoma. Civic ( lenter Musk l lalh 
OKC, (405) 848-8637 

24 1 lallowccn with the High Class Brass, Lawton 
Philharmonic, Lawton, (405) 248-2001 

24 The four freshmen, fine \rr s Auditorium. '1 ’ah lequah, 
(918)456-551 I . ext. 4500 

26-27 fulsa Philhamionic Masterworks ( kneerrs. Performing 
Arts Center, fulsa, (918) 747-7445 

30 I he Chestnut Brass, Scottish Rite Temple, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-7242 



RODEO AND HORSE EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 

4- 5 OK Prison Roden. McAlester, (918) 426-1173 

5- 7 Rudeo rd’ Champions, Elk ( lit y, (405) 225-1333 

6- 7 Labor Day Pasture Roping. Barrel Races and Calf 

Roping, Bushy head Vena, Chelsea, (918) 789-3237 
8-12 festival of the Cowboy. Duncan. (4051 252-4160 
11-12 Women's Nat'l finals Rudeo, La/y hi Arena, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-30114 

18-20 Justin Natl Team Penning Challenge, La/.\ K Arena, 
Guthrie, (405) 282-3004 
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Oklahoma Today 

Classifieds 

FOR SALE • SERVICES • BUSINESS • ETC 


GIFTS 


OKLAHOMA PORTRAITS 
by CAROL CASTOR 

Original Oils & Pastels • Limited Edition 
Prints • Note cards/Postcards • Commissions 
Museum Shops/ Gift shops Mail Order 
121 Jennie Lane • Vimta. OK 74301 

(918) 256-2112 


BLEEKER’S RV PARK 


Full hook ups. One block south of 1*40. 
Exit 221 . Okemah. OK. Police patrolled 

918-623-2933 


ALARM SYSTEMS 


The alarm system of the future! Different 
from others. For use city or country. 
More information 1-800-992-6406 
Anti-Intrusion Devices. Inc. 


FISH FARMS 


Channel Catfish. Bass. Grass Carp. 
ALL SIZES George Moore Fish Farm 
Inola. OK 74036 (918) 341-4194 


FALL FOLIAGE 


Breathtaking Autumn colors on Talimena 
Scenic Drive in Le Flore County. Take in 
the Cavanal Fall Festival in Poteau. 
October 3-4 Information- 918-647-9178 


Oklahoma Tor/ay 
postage, handling 
and sales tax rates 


$0 to $15.<K) $2.00 

$15.01 to $20 $2.50 

$20.01 to $30 $3.00 

$30.01 to $40 $4.00 

$40.01 to $75 $7.00 

$75.01 to $100 $10.00 


(For orders exceeding $100, use figures from 
uho\c for the additional amount.) 

|ORP\( k \(*ES SENT K> \ SEPARATE 
\I >1 )KKSS, add $1.50 |H.-r package, per 
additional address. 

I < )R OKI . AHC >\l \ RESIDENT'S. Please 
add 4.5 r .r state sales tax. plus your local lcit\ 
or counts > tax: or arid NCr sales tax. then add 
postage and handling according to the chart 
al>o\ e. 

I <) ORDER YOl R Call* I S. give us a call on 
our new toll-free number I -800- 777-1 793 




Oklahoma Adventure Guide Series 

Six magazines - more than 280 pages of full-color vacation excitement! 


Adventure Gujf 

Central Oklahoma's Frontier Country offers west 
em heritage and hospitality - from the Nationa 
Cowboy Hall of Fame to rodeos and Native Ameri 
can extravaganzas. Museums, galleries and his 
toric towns tell the story of our unique beginnings 
Enjoy world-class horse racing, botanical gardens 
and the pleasures of metropolitan Oklahoma City. 


Southeast Oklahoma’s Kiamichi Country offers year- 
round trout fishing, equestrian, canoe and hiking 
trails, national forests and eight magnificent State 
parks. Beautiful Talimena Scenic Drive and Wind- 
ing Stair Mountain plus bluegrass concerts. Italian 
heritage and rodeos add up to a memorable vaca- 
tion 1-800-722-8180 * 918/465-2367 


Adventure Guide to Great Plains Country ' V1 

_ _ 4 

Southwest Oklahoma’s Great Plains Country offers 
the Wichita Mountains and the endless horizon of 
the great plains. The Wichita Mountains National 
Wildlife Refuge, Indian City U.S.A.. the 600-nation 
Festival of Flags, Quartz Mountain Resort, State 
parks, lakes and museums make the region a great 
vacation destination. 405/482-6160 


Adventure Guide to Lake Country 

" — - 

South central Oklahoma’s Lake Country offers 
Arbuckle Mountains, Turner Falls. Arbuckle Wilder- 
ness, Lake Texoma, Lake Arbuckle, Lake Murray 
and McGee Creek Reservoir-Atoka. State parks, 
resorts, museums and historic homes plus house- 
boat vacations and world-famous striper fishing 
add to the fun. 


Northeast Oklahoma’s Green Country offers six 
major lakes, canoeing, scenic rivers, breathtaking 
drives, diverse entertainment and rich history rang- 
ing from Mozart to ancient civilizations and the end 
of the Cherokee Trail of Tears, the oldest military 
fort in Oklahoma and the cosmopolitan amenities of 
Tulsa. 1-800-922-21 18 • 918/599-7529 


Northwest Oklahoma’s Red Carpet Country offers 
the mystical Alabaster Caverns and selenite crystal 
dig. Rodeos, museums, histone homes, Little Sa- 
hara sand dunes, Custer battle site. Roman Nose 
Resort. Black Mesa and the Pioneer Woman statue 
are good reasons to explore this region of Okla- 
homa 405/397-491 ft . 1 -ftOn-447-2698 





ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 


19 OK Reining Horse Futurity, Hardy Murphy Coliseum, 
Ardmore, (405) 282-0730 


OCTOBER 

2-3 OK Hills Championship Dull Riding, Hardy Murphy 
Coliseum, Ardmore, (405) 223-5009 
8-10 OK Mule, Draft Horse and Buggy Sale, 1 lardy Murphy 
Coliseu nr, Ardmore, (91 8) 24t -l 5 1 5 
12-18 Grand Nat'l &. World Championship Morgan I torse 
Show, State Fairgrounds, OKO, (405) 948-6704 

16- 26 Festival of the I terse, OKC Area, (405) 842-4141 

17- 23 Ride The Wild Horse Trail Ride, Riley Don tea's Wild 

Morse 'Trail Camp, 1 tenobta, (918) 755-4462 
22-24 Prairie Circuit Finals Rodeo, Lazy K Arena, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-3004 

24 Bluebonnet 'I cam Roping (Competition, Hardy Murphy 

Coliseum* Ardmore, (405) 226-4012 


30- N ov. 1 S P R A T i n a I s , State F a i rgn sends, O K ( X ( 4( 15 ) 948-67 1 14 



FAIRS AND FESTIVALS 


SEPTEMBER 

5-6 

5-7 

7 

10- 13 

11- 13 


12 


18-Oet. 4 


19 

19 

19 
19-20 
24- Oct, 4 
25-27 

25- 27 

26- 27 
26-27 
26-27 


Ethnic Festival Krebs, (918) 423-2842 
Arts Festival Oklahoma, OKC, (405) 682-7536 
Watermelon Festival. Clcu Springs, (405) 438-2223 
Autumn Magic, Downtown, Guthrie, (405) 282-1947 
Chili and Blue Grass Festival, Downtown* Tulsa, 

(918) 583-2617 

( !a If F ry Test i va I an d ( a a > k( >f I* ( 1 rai g Ct r u n r y I' a i rgrt >t i n d %* 

Viniia, (918) 256-7133 

State Fair of OK, State Fairgrounds, OKC, 

(405) 948-6700 

Cotton Festival, Frederick, (405) 335-2881 
Oklahoma Scottish < tames and ( tathert ng, N I anion 1 tark, 
Tulsa, (918) 241-1515 

Peanut Festival* Downtown, Marlow, (405) 658-2212 
Fall Festival of the Arcs, Elk City, (405) 225-0207 
Tulsa State Fair, Fairgrounds, 'Tulsa, (918) 744-1 1 13 
Bluegrass Festival, Duncan, (405) 255-7042 
Jnt l Festival, Library Plaza, Lawton. (405) 581-347! 
Art in the Park, Centra I Park. Ardmore, (405) 223-3803 
Full lest, Fuqua Park, Duncan, (405) 252-4160 
Pelican Festival, Community Center, Grove, 
(918)786-2289 


OCTOBER 

2- 4 Cavanal I tall Festival, Potcuir, (918) 647-9178 

3 Czech Festival, Yukon, (405) 354-3567 

3- 4 Oetoberfest, Mar land Mansion, Ponca City, 

(405) 765-3335 

3-4 Taylorsville Country Fair. Perkins, (405) 547-2732 
9-10 1 lericagc Festival, Shattuck, (405) 938-2818 

10 Shortgrass Art Festival, Alms* (405) 482-5554 
10 Spirit of the People Fall Fcsr, OKC, (800) 375-3737 
10-1 1 Grapes of Wrath Festival, Saltisaw, (918) 775-2558 

15- 18 Tahlequah, LT* Festival. Tahlequah, (918) 456-3742 

16- 17 Pumpkin Festival of the Arts, Anadarko, 

(405) 247-6651 

16-18 Greek Festival, OKC, (405) 751-1885 
J 6- 1 8 ( Jkiobc rfes t, Tu Isa, (9 1 8) 596-2( H) 1 

16-18 Robbers C tavc Fall Festival, Wilburton, (9 1 8) 465-2367 
24 Sorghum Day, Seminole Nation Museum. Wcwoka, 
(405) 257-5580 

24-25 Fall Foliage Festival, Talihinu, (918) 567-3434 


30-31 Cheese and Sausage Festival, Stillwater, 

(405) 744-6060 

31 Wheat heart Fall Test, Tonfcavva, (405) 628-2220 



INDIAN EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 

3- 6 

4- 6 
4-7 


11-13 


12-13 

18-19 

18-20 


26 


Cherokee Null Holiday. Tahlequah, (918) 456-5698 
Ottawa Powwow, Miami, (918) 674-2553 
Choctaw Nation Labor Day Festival, Tuskahoma, 
(405)924-8280 

Seminole Nation Days Celeb rat ion, Mekusukcy 
Mission, Seminole, (405) 257-6287 
Powwow, Wyandotte, (918) 678-2297 
Art Market a ml Intertribal Powwow, Okmulgee. 
(918) 756-2324 

Indian Summer Festival, Community Center, 

Bartlesville, (918) 336-5272 

Chickasaw Festival, Tishomingo, (405) 371-2175 


OCTOBER 

KM 1 Blaek Leggins Society, Indian City l ISA, Anadarko, 
(405) 247-5661 



SPECIAL EVENTS 

SEPTEMBER 

5 Chili Cook-Off, Eagle Park, Cache, (405) 357-2860 
5-7 Regional I lung Glider Competition* t alihina. 

(405) 751-3460 

6 Great Rufr Race Chili Cook-off, River City Park, Sand 
Springs, (918) 241-3901 

1 8-20 ( 'hen ikee Stri p ( Celebration, Ponca City, 

(405) 765-6607 

9-12 Cherokee Strip Days, Enid* (405) 237-2494 
12 Cherokee Scrip Run Celebration, Downtown, Perry, 
(405) 336-4684 

12 Founders' Day, Collinsville, (918)371-9791 

1 3- Oct. 10 Weekend Bugling Elk ‘Tours. Wichita Mountains 

Wildlife Refuge. Indiahuma, (405)429-3222 
16 Woods County Centennial Celebration, Downtown. 

Alva, (405) 327-1647 

25- 27 Major County Threshing Bee* Fairview* 

(405) 227-2265 

26 Gene Autry Birthday Celebration, Gene Autry* 

(405) 389-5335 

26- 27 Route 66 Cruise, Elk City, (405) 225-0207 


OCTOBER 


3 

Santa Fe Trail Tour, Boise City, (405) 544-3344 

3-31 

Fall Foliage Walk, Wichita Mountains Wildlife 
Refuge* Indiahoma, (405) 429-3222 

9-11 

1 lot Air Ballot in Exhibition. Airport, Ada, 
(405) 43641770 

16-18 

Cabin Creek Battle, Langley, (9!8) 782-2813 

23 

OS 1 1 He m lect >n nng Wu 1 katound, Still wa tc r, 
(405) 744-5410 

23-25, 28-30 

1 falloween Tour of Terror, Vlabascer ( tavern State 
Park, Freedom, (405) 621 -3381 


Mthougjt dtt ’ information in the calendar is current. daks and times eat/ change 
Without notice. Please check in advance before attending any event. 
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Remember 1992: 

The Year of the Indian 

Due to customer demand, 
Oklahoma Today has taken this 
popular T-Shirt and banner design 
and created a limited edition wall 
poster. 20” x 34" $3.‘ 


YEar 

Indian 


A 


Celebrate Cherokee 
Strip Heritage 

Nineteen ninety-three marks the 
1 00-year anniversary of the. 
Great Land Rush — most recently 
depicted on screen in the tilm 
"Far and Away” — that opened 
Oklahoma's Cherokee Strip to 
settlement. Just in time for the 
celebration, Oklahoma Today is 
commemorating the historic 
event with this original T-shirt 
design. Order yours today! 

Colors: Red, White, Black, 

Purple and Green. Sizes: Small, 
Medium, Large, Extra-large and 
Extra-extra-large. $14.95 


I09T4W3 



A New and Improved Sweat 

-In time for autumn. Oklahoma Today is 
offering a greatly improved Native America 
sweatshirt. We've taken our popular 
designs and put them on a 90/10 cotton/ 
poly shirt with inset sleeves for a heavier 
and roomier feel. They're preshrunk too. 

90/10 cotton/poly sweatshirt 
OK Native America Buffalo (Red) 

OK Native America Eagle (Black) 

OK Native America Big Horse/Tipi (White) 

Sizes S, M, L, XL .....$25 

XXL unavailable, but these shirts run large. 

Sorry, but the Goldenrod Year of the Indian 
Tipi/Little Horse is no longer available as a. 
sweatshirt. It is available as a T-shirt in S. 
M, L & XL. 

100% cotton T-shirts are available for the 
last time this year in the same styles and 
sizes as the sweatshirts. Also available in 
XXL. $13.95 


To order Oklahoma Today Trading To st items, please use the attached Envelope & order form. 








With 0% Financing, 
Lite-Watchman Can Be. 



FLOOD LIGHT 

N 

CEILING LIGHT 

P 

WALL LIGHT 


If your house is dark at night, you might be surprised 
to know who's watching it But with proper 
outdoor lighting, you can protect your home from 
prowlers and burglars. 

OG&E’s Lite-Watchman program provides qualified 
customers interest-free financing on professionally 
installed security lighting. 


Automatically turning on at dusk and off at dawn, 
choose from among five different energy-efficient 
Lite-Watchman fixtures. Each designed to add 
both beauty and security to your home. 


For an estimate and more information on 
security lighting, call a bonded, licensed 
electrical contractor today. m 

And rest peacefully tonight. 

Watchman 



OO&E^ 

ELECTRIC SERVICE 


